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PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN ORGANISM. 


Tue human organism is a spiritual manifestation, an incarnation 
of spirit—the physical point where all degrees of magnetical 
life and psychological consciousness weave unto themselves 
instrumentalities by which they maintain relationship with their 
kind throughout the universe. In man, the miscrocosm, all 
material elements and spiritual attributes co-minele in a har- 
monious and unitary expression, constituting him legitimately 
“the son of God,” and ‘the child of Nature.” Inferior exist- 
ences, only in a fragmentary way, shadow forth the Divine, the 
universal all. In the human alone does the creative principle 
become personal, or, in other words, the creature become truly 
divine. The grand man—the fountain source of all forms and 
qualities—is reproduced and individualised in every human 


escription of the human organism, which will follow in 
the grand uses and purposes of the whole in 
tantly kept in view, expressed or understood. 
ems of anatomy and physiology are engulphed 
lytical facts, structural details, and individual 
necessary and essential as the beginning 

Cof science; but it must be suppli- 
w of the organism as the honoured 
Man on earth may be looked upon 
physical, and the lowest in the 
ition varies much in individual 
s of spiritual development, 
plane. Of these spiritual con- 
k largely at this place, but will 
l organism, and the connec- 
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connect the man with some special reality in the universe aroun 
him, and are, in fact, the complement or counterpart within hin 
of that which exists without him; or, in other words, the Mani. 
festation in him of a universal principle, in harmony with which 
all things are constituted. In this respect only is man , 
microcosm, the image of God. By viewing man from this 
standpoint, all the peculiar spiritual phenomena described by 
Swedenborg, Harris, and other seers through theologica 
spectacles, can be explained and accounted for. When the sonl 
manifests itself in a special and potent manner, through either of 
these temperaments, it gives a peculiar sphere or magnetic aur 
to the individual thus circumstanced, and occasions a plane of 
mind or psychical state in accordance therewith. When any | 
particular temperament 1s full and positively developed and in 
action, it brings the person en rapport with that principle of 
mind or existence of which the temperament is the external re- | 
presentation. The results of action on that plane will be happy 
or unhappy, spiritually beautiful or deformed, human, animal, 
or devilish, according as it is normal, extreme, or perverted. | 
The human organism, then, is a medium whereby the inner 
man has communication with all objects, phenomena, influences, 
and states of being which are capable of coming en rapport with 
it in its present state of existence. y 
We would observe, in this connection, that this tem 
mode of analysing man is the true foundation for 
study, and that branch of anthropology, now 
scientists, whereby the different tribes or 
the inhabitants of a country or of the w 
The features or types by which these 
neither more nor less than the } 
certain temperaments. Withou 
_phrenological physiology, how f 
to classify i distinguish th 
these statements is ably borne by 
on “ Ethnology and Phrenology 
branches are exceedingly loa 
example. This philosophy of 
zoological purposes, as it indi 
species in the scale of organic deve 
We will commence our descript 
an analysis of the Vital Apparat 
in a former article. 
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mutation into other forms of matter 5 being the passive or nera- 
tive form of which the vegetative or nutritive principle, is The 
positive or active. Organised forms, unlike the inorganic, are 
not stationary, but are subject to atomic and structural change, 
and hence require conditions enabling them to make restitution 
of those atoms or parts that are continually undergoing transmu- 
tation. This building or nutritive process is an act on the part 
of the individual who undergoes it. It is not the food which 
builds the body, but the spiritual or vital power within the body 
which, by means of mediatory agencies, appropriates suitable 
substances to an incarnation of itself in a tangible form. 

The organ which enters chiefly into the composition of this 
temperament is the stomach ‘The primordial cell may be likened 
to an incipient stomach, having power to multiply itself and 
produce a surrounding of connective tissue. The lowest organisms 
are simply a mass of these primary nutritive cells or stomachs. 
When the animal is sufficiently advanced in the scale to be able 

: to produce tissues and assume a distinct form, it may be said to 

| be composed entirely of stomach or stomachs lining an internal 

cavity, the walls of which constitute the whole animal. In more 
complex specimens other organs become added. The stomach 
is prefaced by a mouth and gullet; rudiments of hepatic cells 
appear within the digestive cavity, giving the first indications of 
aliver; and soon follows a separate outlet for the excretion of 
waste or innutritious matters. Ata very low stage of develop- 
ment these rudimentary organisms are furnished with a ganglion 
and simple nerves, the conductors of mind or spirit power to the 

_ organs, which elaborate surrounding elements into the tissues of 

_ the creature. This mind, or nerve power is seen to be the motive 

= prin ciple in all organisms, and a nervous machinery adapted to 

e manifestation of that particular degree of mind required, exists 
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constitute it are divided into many parts and appendages. The 
examiner must be able to decide as to the nature, capacity, anq 
healthiness of these constituent parts individually, and giv, 
practical suggestions for their improvement and development, 
Following the course of events in the process of digestion, instead 
of the course of development from the lower forms, the first 
thing to take into account is the teeth. If these are strong and 
sound, there will be greater ability to masticate thoroughly, 
The food will be easier digested: as a consequence vital power 
will be saved, and there will be a greater proportion available 
for other purposes. See that the subject examined masticates 


bilities. Such individuals will want 
deficient in saliva, and be unable to 
a liquid of some kind; and will 
and tit-bits, rather than sit down 
do it honest justice. Caution 
exertion,—they require rec 
a warm climate or artificial 
air bath, freedom from worry 
that will bring them freely 
influences. Caution such 
their morbid appetite. Two 
the last meal to be taken om 
stimulants—alcoholics, tobac 
made dishes, and artificial cor 
take their food without 1 
become accustomed to ta 


and gastric juice to dispose o! 
it the face brand, a 
to the brain, and a fu 
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are favourable, the person will be able to sustain a great deal of 
hardship, and upon a push exhibit capabilities that were not 
dreamed of before the hour of trial brought them to view. 

The capacities of the stomach and digestive viscera may be 
judged of by the general fulness and amplitude of the abdominal 
region just under the diaphragm. If the body is too contracted 
in that part, there will not be digestive powers of a very high 
order, and the subject will require to take smaller meals and 
fewer. The state of the stomach, duodenum, and intestines is 
often revealed in the face. ‘There is a peculiar appearance often 
manifested on the upper lip which is difficult to describe, indi- 
cating an irritable state of the mucous membrane of the stomach. 
The nose, when red and pimply, denotes derangement of the 
stomach and duodenum ; sometimes this redness and scurf 
extends in scrofulous subjects to the cheeks on both sides of the 
nose, indicating general irritation of the whole digestive system, 
with constipation, piles, and other difficulties. Such characters, 
from defective nourishment and nervous irritability, are flighty 
and vapid; and their talents, though momentarily brilliant and 
effective, are not to be depended upon. Sometimes in children 
disease of the mesentric glands may exist, and the abdomen may 
be large from this cause, and yet the lowest state of digestive 
power exist with it. These pathological conditions are not of 
general occurrence, and it requires much experience to give a 
correct diagnosis, and then prescribe for their recovery, or pre- 
dicate successfully the influence they may have upon character. 

= This primary temperament gives the individual a conscious- 

ness of his vegetative necessitics. In those animals in which it 
exists alone, they can have no function except that of nutrition. 

Tn human subjects, where it predominates, the function of 

alimentation will be the greatest blessing of existence, and they 

be liable to pervert it by using it in an extreme degree. 
who have this temperament chiefly active, as is instanced 
savage tribes, can never attain much development either 
ental. Having no other impulse than that of mere 
have not energy or forethought to provide for con- 
hence they starve most of the time, and devour 
roots, or any rubbish that may come in their 
vascular temperament is in full activity, the 

t the individual much, and his life is a 

of physical strength or mental suscep- 

well as families in civilised com- 

e inharmony existing between this 

. The most abject creatures on 

e such as are simply endowed 
to keep them in existence— 
hg talandi of the Pacific. 
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Those in whom this temperament predominates, manif 
lowest plane of thought. Their appetite is for the or t 
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Like all other functions, the nutritive may be perverteg 
instead of its supplying to the system the means for catryin. 
its complex operations in a healthy and normal manner, it wil 

roduce poison of the most virulent and fatal description. i 
een juices, instead of being bland and assimilative, may k 
acrid and fermentative, and the products of such a state of thing. 
will have the most detrimental influence both on the health a 
mental condition of the individual. Many obstacles, physic 
mental, and social, spring from this inversion of the nutritiva 
function. Gluttony, drunkenness, tobacco and drug-eating, fong. 
ness for artificial drinks, tea, coffee, animal remains, and so op 
exhibit humanity in its most animal and grossly depraved state, 
giving rise to psychical conditions on a par with the lowes 
grovelling forms that ever peopled the deepest and darkest hells 
of Dante, Milton, Swedenborg, or Harris. 
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iterly lost on their embruted souls. They are neither 
are i ad by the former, nor awed by the latter. They regard 
ge Paak meads simply as pasturage for cattle, while its 
go woods are plainly for the growth of timber. They 
value the ocean as “the highway of commerce,” and esteem the 
gars as helps to navigation. But without descending to this 
arade of gross utilitarian vulgarity in thought and feeling, what 
a deadness do we find in the minds of most persons to the 
yastitude and grandeur, the more than artistic beauty and royal 
splendour by which they are on every side so_beneficently 
surrounded. As “the cattle upon a thousand hills” see only 
the herbage beneath their feet, so these good people, enslaved 
by habit, perform their allotted tasks in the complex machinery 
of social life, with all the dutiful regularity, but nevertheless 
with the contented blindness of millhorses. The dread problem 
of existence never troubles them. They are, and that is sufh- 
gent. The cardinal fact of being is to them no insoluble 
mystery. Creatures of habit, they accept this stupendous 
universe, as an accomplished fact, without one serious thought 
as to whence it came, how it subsists, or in what it will eventuate. 
They have no desire to know what it Is, fecling, perhaps, 
adequately filed with what it appears. i 
All minds, however, are not of this class. They cannot rest 
satisfied with the surface of things. Perhaps they are not so 
healthfully infantile. They have a [diseased?] craving for 
something beyond appearances. They cannot accept semblances, 
they must have realities. They must lift the veils of Isis, and 
try the solution of the insoluble. But no sooner is one veil 
than another is discovered beneath it, and the real 
of the goddess still remain unknown, a fathomless 
suggestive of all the possibilities of beauty or terror 
led in the infinite abysses of divinity. 
a class of observers, not satisfied with casual 
cidental phenomena, as apprehended by 
vour to penetrate beneath this deceptive 
to the surer region of law lying under- 
en of science. As astronomers they 
cause of eclipses, but are enabled 
a second of time. They have 
Jalance, and weighed the masses 
matical precision, in their intel- 
the previously fathomless 
stars in the dim remote- 
man. Thus they have 
er wondrous vastitude 
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order and beauty, of grandeur and glory, surrounds the little 
field of the known with the yet greater field of the unknown, 
Isis is still the infinite, and all that we have learned by the 
increased range of telescopic observation is, not her limitations, 
but our own littleness. So with the microscope, which con- 
versely reveals the faultless perfection of her littleness. If suns 
and systems be not too great for her grasp, neither is the 
animalcule too small for her care. She knows nothing of 
insignificance, and treats no order of being with indifference or 
contempt. She finishes a moss as she completes an oak, and 
moulds a germ-cell as she rounds a world. ‘This is the surest 
evidence of her divinity, which, while demonstrating its omni. 
potence on tke great, equally manifests its ommniscience in the 
small. Her condecension is infinite, and admits of no exception 
to the unlimited exercise of her truly celestial because omni- 
present beneficence. In this direction, also, we have been lifting 
some of the veils of Isis, but only to discover that, as we cannot 
overreach her infinite vastitude, so neither can we circumvent 
her inconceivable minuteness. As she is above us in the one, 
so she is equally beyond us in the other. 

Then there are the seers, or, as we now call them, the poets. 
These endeavour to discover, not so much the order, as the 
beauty of Nature. They care little for her sequences bei 

wrapt worshippers of her loveliness. If rightly constitu 
born masters in their glorious vocation, they 
the spiritual significance of material symb 
the morning as to its dawning splendour, 
its waning glory. They ask the moon 
brightness, and the stars why they 
gems on the ebon-brow of night, | 
invocation is echoed in the everla: 
To such “the dead mechanism ” o 
forth as “the living organism ” 
revelation, stamped with the p 
gence, and radiant with the beau 
Spring tells them of his renascent y 
his boundless wealth, while autumn 
now safely garnered as the slowly 
experience, ere as the gravest cc 
hastens to assume those snowy looks, 
so beautifully blossoms for the tomb. 
dows and the woods, the seas and — 
successive pages of an illuminated r 
finger and enriched by the designs o 
behold the celestial hosts spreading 
upon the evening breeze, they 
the music of the spheres,” tho 
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harmony, whereto the shining cohorts keep step and tune 
in their eternal march of watch and ward around the walls of 
heaven. Thus, then, this high and holy priesthood of the benul 
ful prevail to lift another of the veils of Isis, but only to feel 
that they must still stand afar off and worship, that their highest 
and most befitting attitude in the presence of such stupendous 
excellence, is that of profound veneration, trusting that perchance 
another ray of glory, an additional bearn of splendour, may yet 
be vouchsafed out of her infinite plenitude, as a divine acknow- 
ledgment of the stainless loyalty of her devoted worshippers. 

Yet science and poetry touch only the mystic veils of Isis, as 
the manifested divinity of the present; but, in addition to this, 
she is also the past and the future, not only all that is, but all 
that was and all that yet shall be. The countless ages of the 
gone, with their mighty men and great events, with the growth 
and decay of empires, nay, the birth and death of worlds, are 
but the everlenethening train of her imperial splendour, on 
which the unresting loom of time weaves in, with equal uncon- 
cern, the agonies and ecstacies, the triumphs and catastrophes 
of the lapsing centuries. And the men and things, the suns and 
systems already extant in eternity, though not yet revealed to 

time, the mystic vesture of the future, what is this but that 

= mighty procession of glories, whose effulgence is at once the 
precursor and the announcement, because the emanation of her 
approaching presence, the amber radiance of the dawn, that 
precedes the splendour of the already existent though yet un- 
risen lord of day. Yes, Isis is and was and is to be, the pheno- 
nenal presentment of the eternal and the infinite, adapted down 

i the feeble apprehension of the temporal and the finite; as we 

l i manifest in creation, and so a truth, as vital to us 

s to the ancient Egyptians of a comparatively far off 
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dity of the enterprise, and the stupid ferocity which gave birth 
to it, the Crusades were nothing more than a cruel and super- 
stitious disorder of barbarous times.”* Or, as Hume expresses 
it, “The most signal and most durable monument of human 
folly that has yet appeared in any age or nation.” t 

The idea of rescuing the Holy Places of Palestine from the 
dominion of the Infidel had a peculiar fascination for the credu- 
lous ienorance and superstition of the age, when it is considered 
that about the close of the tenth century the prevailing belief in 
the Christian world accepted as accomplished the 1000 years 
mentioned in the Revelations of St John. ‘‘ A general conster- 
nation seized mankind, many relinquished their possessions, and, 
abandonine their friends and families, hurried with precipitation 
to the Holy Land, where they imagined that Christ would 
quickly appear to judge the world.” f es 

Returning pilgrims filled Europe with alarm and indignation 
by exaggerated accounts of the ruthlessness of the Infidel, and 
of the sufferings they had to endure; thus the preaching of a 
Holy War against the ferocious Turk met with responsive sym- 
pathy, for it wasan appeal to the besotted credulities of semi- 
civilised nations that excited and inflamed every passion inter- 
woven with their superstitions. ‘The Roman Pontiffs and the 
European Princes were engaged at first in these C s bya 
feeling of superstition only, but when, in proce 
learned by experience that these Holy W: 
to increase their opulence and to exten: 
rificing their w thy and pov 
were presented to encourage th 
Palestine, and ambition and ava 
dictates of fanaticism and supe: 

The arts of peace and ci 
couragement from this Crus 
observes, “Since knowledge 
elevation of man, can we ima: 
fatal to its progress than that 1 
Operation of superstitious zea 
wherein two principles, sep rat 
misery, were leagued together 
of mankind? War 
impulse of fanaticism, and the 
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authority of Heaven is pleaded for the infliction of punishment, 
it creates an implacable and remorseless epini 


sedes, by a stern necessity, all ordinary motives, and stifles the 
natural pleadings of humanity. The ONE ts: exclaimed—-‘ ] 


since it super- 


is the will of God!’ and in that fancied behest the fierce 
brutalities which the world had ever beheld sougl at not pallia- 
tion, but honour, and the crown of eternal rewar a." 


wa 


The Crusades, observes Robertson, were the only common 
~ enterprise in which the European nations were ever engaged, 


e they remain a singular monument of human folly. He is of 


S Qi 
opinion, however, that extravagant and wicked as they were 
beneficial consequences followed which had neither been fore- 


seen nor expected. But this is more than doubtful, particularly 
as regards direct and immediate results bearing upon th 

lectual and moral life of Europe. Any good results that 
remotely traced to their influence were exclusiv ely of ap 
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character and tendency. It may be conceded that they i ] 
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aided in severing the chains of feudal despo potism, and in emanci- 
pating Europe from serfdom in its grossest aspects ; that they 
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reason, few indeed were the fruits 
the benefit of society ; and if any suc? 
m the Crusades, it was through circum- 

t of their design. It appears to us 
ages were both few in number and 
ut so with the evils that directly 


at the Crusaders brought back 
r the pti ag survived 
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“The soldier of we 
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Greeks was inseparably associated with luxurious and effeni- 
nate timidity; that of the Saracens with an impious faith and 
blaspheming tongue, and the disdain with which he regarded 
the one, and the detestation with which he approached the other, 
repelled him equally from the imitation of either.’”* 

Thus literature and the arts gained nothing from the Crusades, 
save what was calculated to corrupt and deprave. Sunk as 


rude understandings of a superstitious race were pe 
eaven as 


And thus the weapon which had be 
praise of piety to chet the one, n 
same salutary efficacy, to the extirp 
such an inference, which then ap 
by the authority of a powerful . 
massacre was introduced into 
the ministers of bigotry had o 
not soon or easily compelled to 1 
many evil consequences of the í 
perhaps, the worst—that they pt 
ance, and finally kindled in ; 
fanatical passions with which 
The song of the troubado 
have clothed the Crusades with - 
mitted to posterity a totally fi 
meretricious glitter, the ration 
as having been deplorably pe 
more gloomy superstition, a 
had hitherto disgraced Europ 
mankind in a degrading me: 
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and sanctified the detestable policy of religions persecution, 
which deluged Europe with Christian blood; for it was held 
acceptable in the sight of God to repress the divine impulses of 
intellect, and exterminate by fire and sword all who dare acknow- 
ledge a conscience, and venture to exercise the right of inde- 
pendent inquiry and of judgment. It became the policy of 
Christian States to enforce, by pains and penalties, and the 
brutal violence of arms, an irrational, unphilosophic, and un- 
christian uniformity of religious dogma—a uniformity irrecon- 
cilable with man’s mental nature, and wholly incompatible with 
intellectual progress, and the advance of civilisation As Hallam 
truly observes—‘‘ The Crusades began in a tremendous eruption 
of fanaticism, and ceased only because that spirit could not be 
constantly kept alive. A similar influence produced the devas- 
tation of Languedoc, the stakes and scaffolds of the Inquisition, 
and rooted in the religious theory of Europe those maxims of 
intolerance which it has so slowly, and still, perhaps, so imper- 
fectly renouneed.”* 

We have dwelt on this topic so particularly because it is im- 
possible to ignore the disastrous influence of an insanity that 
convulsed Christian Europe so feartully, and contributed so 
powerfully to retard the revival of Letters. Medical science, 
andknowledge generally, derived no advantage from the Crusades. 
Debased by superstition before, a grosser corruption followed. 
It was not from the barbarous warfare of fanatics, nor from the 
loomy cells of ascetics, nor yet from the profligate lives of a 
Paed clergy that the first purifying impulse was given to 
the torpid and depraved mind of Europe. But it was to the 

despised Saracens and Jews that Europe was indebted for any 
| a ising knowledge that did survive during the dark and dis 

1 al ages of the Middle Period, and it was from them that the 
first gleams of a brighter day emanated. 

Ms Dating the flourishing period of the Saracenic School of 
Medicine,” says Dr Bostock, ‘‘ which may be considered as 
g from the 8th to the 12th century, the science re- 
early stationary, or was even retrograde among the 

of the Greeks and Romans. We have scarcely a 
ufficient importance to arrest our attention, and 
cvements to record, either in theory or prac- 
all this mental torpidity and gloom, occa- 
ight appeared. It was while Europe was 
ition, barbarous warfare, and social 
dical School of Salernum, a town 
m the obscurity in which it had 
in the 7th century, and soon rose 
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into renown under professors who had derived their knowledge 


from the Arabians. 
At this time an acquaintance with Latin writers was only pre. 


served by a studious and select few, while the knowledge of 
Greek was almost extinct throughout Western Europe. Con. 
stantine, the African, was the first by whom a knowledge of the 
ancient writers was revived. He was an able man, deeply 
versed in the Oriental languages, and in the philosophy of the 
ancients, but he devoted himself chiefly to the study of 
Medicine. Persecuted in his own country, he was obliged, in 
the latter part of the 11th century, to seek refuge in Italy, 
where he was well received by Robert, Duke of Apulia and 
Calabria, uader whose protection he conformed to Christianity, 
and employed himself in translating the Greck and Latin writers 
into Arabic, which was then the general language of science. 
He also composed some works in Latin, compiled chiefly from 
Arabian medical writers; and in this waya knowledge of the Greek 
and Arabian systems of medicine—sadly imperfect as they were 
—became known and diffused among the circles of the learned 
throughout Italy. 

Constantine laudably exerted his influence with Duke Robert 
to promote the interests of scholarship. The school of Salernum 
was patronised, and the privileges conferred on it largely contri- 
buted to its successful progress and future fame. The school 
was further patronised by the Emperor Frederick I., who 
erected it into a College, A.D. 1225, which 
the exclusive privilege of conferring deg 
is alleged by some writers that Collegiate 
were first conferred by the University of 
others place the date nearly a century 
to be no doubt as to the fact that Sale 
School, properly so-called, that was 
established in Europe, with the privi 
and a licence to practise in Medicine 
sive curriculum was prescribed, whi 
included a knowledge of herbs, prep 
anatomy, and astrology. Provision w 

cations of students should be tested by 
it is observable that the whole co 
tinctured with the errors and supe 
attempt was made to extricate Medic: 
with which it was overwhelmed, and 
ractice on a basis of nature such a 
On the contrary, Medicine not only 
ter, but the very regulations of tl 
purposely to confirm and deepen the 
which then, as even now, had its foun 
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for the degree of Doctor of Medicine were required to produce 
certificates of having studied under competent professors during 
a period of seven years, while for admission as a Surgeon it ware 
only required that twelvemonths should have been devoted to 
anatomical studies, which alone are the source whence is derived 
all sound scientific Medical knowledge. 

It cannot, indeed, be too urgently impressed on the public 
mind that what is called the “ Science of Medicine,” apart from 
the study of anatomy and the branches connected therewith, has 
no substantial foundation whatever—it is only a mere art which 
an apothecary’s apprentice is as well qualified to follow as the most 

retentious member of any College of Physicians. However, 
as the Medical School of Salernum served as a model for similar 
establishments subsequently founded, the errors of its curriculum 
were also adopted, and thus the vain art, the speculative theories, 
the experimental empiricism of the drug-physician obtained a 
osition of honour and dignity in the estimation of Europe to the 
deplorable disparagement of Surgery and true Medical Science. 
In this way the mercenary and destructive deceptions of diug 
empiricism were fostered, and the study of rational medicine 
discouraged. Thus we find that the College of Physicians, 
London, was incorporated in 1523, with privileges hostile to 
the public interest, the Physicians of Dublin in 1667, and of 
Edinburgh in 1681; whereas, the Surgeons did not obtain a 
eine existence in London till 1745, in Dublin till 1786, and 
in Edinburgh till 1803,—so prone is mankind to be allured by 
‘pretentious deceits, to be cajoled by whatever panders to their 
redulities, while the solid, the practical, and the invaluable 
culpable neglect, are despised for their natural simplicity, 
en appeal to reason in vain. 
“decline of the Saracenic schools in Spain, the only 
which remained in Europe was fostered at 
Letters began to revive, its celebrity as a 
d by the rising reputation of the Universities 
and Paris. Thus about the middle of the 
Petrarch referring to its decadence as a 
Salerni medicine fontem fama est; sed 
Report speaks of Salerno as hav- 
knowledge; but there is nothing 
up by age. But as regards 
up of its fountains was general 
the solitary exception of the brief 
Christian school of medicine in 
We have,” says Dr 
hundred years, from the 
ich what are termed 


deepest gloom ; 
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every department of science was neglected, and, among others 
that of Medicine fell into its lowest state of degradation.”* | 
The practice of medicine during this period was, for the most 
part, confined to the monks, who were profoundly ignorant on 
the subject, to hide which they had recourse to the prevailing 
belief in supernatural agencies, and their stock-in-trade consisted 
in an artful adaptation of their nostrums to the superstitions of 
their dupes. At the same time, however, the Jewish physicians, 
notwithstanding the barbarous persecutions to which they were 
exposed, obtained high repute as professors of the healing art, 
About a.D. 200, the school of Sora was established in Asia b 
the Rabbins, in which medical science was prominently culti- 
vated. Migrating to Spain with the Arabs, the Jews established 
for themselves schools at Toledo, Cordova, and Granada, in 
which medicine formed a particular branch of study. Persecuted 
in Spain, they then flocked to the College of Salernum, attracted 
by the generous liberality of its Government, and as many as 
GUO students were at one time in attendance on its rolls. They 
also established schools in other countries where the exigencies 
of the times rendered toleration expedient. In France, the 
Netherlands, Holland, Germany, and Poland they enjoyed com- 
parative protection from ruthless persecution. The Church, 
however, was always hostile to their practice of M 
nature is stronger than penal laws, and kins 
even popes, when stricken with disease, we 
aid of the despised and persecuted Israelit 
Thus, as Cabanis admits, the Jews w 
the middle ages. When “the fath 
known in Europe only threugh 
Syriac translations, the Jews were 
by taking advantage of the labou 
treat disease with any sort of m 
we have now no knowledge. 
general systems we have in dete 
but their practice must have been 
where acquired an ascendancy over 
was too uniform to be ascribed to | 
" But,” concludes Cabanis, “there — 
rials of this great success in practi 
vations of so many men, who v 
estimation by their contemporaries 
them in their tombs. We learn t 
the particulars of their exertions ar 
have been lost in the progress of the 
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o ran STORY OF Two STSADFAST SOULS, AND HOW THEY WON THEIR HAPPINESS 
SIN AND Lost IT NOT. 


BY ELIZA W. FARNHAM, 


1) 


B 


AUTHOR OF ‘f WOMAN AND HER ERA,” ‘ELIZA WOODSON,” ETC. 


“ We had experience of a blissful state, 
In which our powers of thought stood separate, 
Each in its own high freedom held apart, 
Yet both close folded in one loving heart ; 
So that we seemed, without conceit, to be 
Both one, and two, in our identity.” —MILNES. 


—— (0) 
CHAPTER XXVII. 
Cotonen ANDERSON stood before the door, in earnest conversation with a 
gentleman whom we both pronounced to be English. He bowed to us 
aswe passed into the parlour, and sent Phil, who was at his knee, to say 
that he would be with us in a moment. Fortunately the room was 
vacant, and we each took an end of the sofa; but we had only a 
moment to wait, for the Colonel came in, looking glad and cheerful, 
and shook us each by the hand, as if we had been separated days, 
instead of hours. 
“Thank God,” he exclaimed, fervently, ‘‘ for the blessing of work. 
The Church teaches us that it is our curse: to me it is life, happiness, 
hope, salvation.” 
pi “A salvation much more easily attained, under most circumstances, 
by men than women,” said Eleanore, sadly. ‘‘ It is just the salvation 
ype Miss Warren and I are praying for.” 
ween us on the sofa, and at these words he turned to her 
e thought were new to him: ‘‘ Do you want work ?” 
should I not?” she answered. ‘‘ Put my unexpected 
ce of case, if you please, and still, if work is hope and 
l u aght to be the same to me, if I had as much life 


me of blessings which you enjoy so 
r which you expect to do now, has, 
ng of you. Your step is elastic, 
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use of it should be in—a—home—a household, where you would not 
only enjoy, but confer such happiness.” 
tt But the household is not mine,” she said, sadly. ‘‘ My theatre iş 
fallen, but all my needs remain; and the wrong we complain of, aş 
women, is the inequality of the treatment the world gives to you and tọ 
us. If] had all the treasure of the mines I could no more be happy 
with idle heart and brain and hands than you. But the world re. 
cognises and allows your right to labour, whether from necessity or 
choice. It permits you to go, unnoted and uncensured, in and out of 
all its market-places. It respects your earnest and persistent purpose 
to have and to do your pari—to demand and conquer it—wherever it 
may lie: while I must courtesy and take what I can hardly get, with 
‘By your leave’ and ‘ Thanks.’ ” 

You ought not to feel the need that would lead to your asking its 
favours of this kind,” said Colonel Anderson. ‘‘ If my will were the 
law of this globe, there should no woman ever have to labour one day 
in her life-time for outward goods or comforts. I would set the strong 
men at the work of supplying wants, and women should, at the worst, 
only re-fashion and put into new and more perfect combination the raw 
materials which their labour would furnish. I protai: i 
as labourers.” 

“ But not as workers, do you, my friend 2?” she 
into his eyes. ‘‘ You are willing, are you not, tl 
develop all the powers that God has given us, a 
done in faithful, persistent work. If "e four 
and luxury which I expected, I shoul | 
urgency to occupy myself. I should des 
only difference being, that I should n 
recompense, which must now be a prir 

“ It must not be!” he sa 
fit for this strife. God forbid you sl 

“But I must, Colonel Anderson. 
I have the power to do, as well as an 
Nor do I complain of the necessity which driv 
of the world, whieh ses and knows this, i 

of my sex, and yet converts itself into a- a 
the well-farnished and unneedy for our j 
one thing which you can do, here is ano hé 
think you can live by any of these; b D. 
must not go beyond them. Hy ire 
lations to us—if you would n marke 
do not seek farther. You can eat, if nol 
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not wholesomely, and be clothed, if not suitably, by diligence in 
other of these employments. Therefore, take it and bea i 
gentle woman, whom we cherish and care for! As ¢ 
rebels against this, that you call slavery, we have appoint 
to take care of that. She knows all its enmity and wic! gi 
will show it its bounds and limits, Me so school e that it shall ł 
grateful while you starve—meek while you are trodden to tl 

“Your picture does not flatter man or his orga 
Colonel Anderson ; ‘‘yet I must admit it h 

“ True features, my friend !” she replied; ‘is it not all 


fl] 


, no the world, because you are a = give you full f 
your powers in the largest and most agreeable and lucrative field, where 


you can find place? Does it not, because I am 
the reverse by me, though my necessities may be eve 
than yours? The world employs you, and undertake 
to provide for me. You, by the development of your power and skill, 
become its master—I, through dependence and inaction of my best 
- capacities, its slave. That is the resulting diference.” 

He was silent some moments, and I waited for his next words, with 
astrong feeling that they would be special rather than general, and 
probably narrow the conversation to the breadth of her personel pros- 
pects and plans; but her ideas, or the electrical earnestness with 
ch they were conveyed to him, had taken hold of his heart and 
l; for, after thoughtful pause, he lifted his eyes to hers, and said, 

compelled to admit the truth of what you have said, what 
t ce is the ‘ae of these wrongs to come ?” 


= 


3 


wledgment of my Sitnerity as | eid, , my Anions in 
of the world’s trust and my own, and that, 
as free as you to go to-morrow about this city, 
b best suited for my support. I ought to be 
ming, wherever a man as good as I am could 
) feel entirely free in my choice, being 
and adaptation to my abilities.” 
to do the same things that men 


g 


her. Where it is dexterity of 
red, I think you will admit it 
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us? Or what self-respecting woman would ask any merchant of this 
city to give her employment at desk or counter in his warehouse? Anq 
if the place were obtained, and one had the courage to go and work jy 
it, hour for hour, page for page, with any man in the house, at the 
month’s end he would take two dollars for her one, and her employer 
would still reckon himself her patron. Yet we never find that land. 
lords and ship-owners, and other proprietors, deal with us as with 
fractions of men. We pay as much for all the privileges of our half. 
life, as you for your whole one. We go and come at equal cost.” 

‘t I have no reply to all this, my friend, except that it is true,” said 
Colonel Anderson. 

« And wrong,” she added. 

i Yes, wrong, I admit; but it is wrong as old as the world; and but 
for my faith in the right, I should, perhaps, say remediless.” 

“ Tts remedy,” she replied, “ will lie in the true thought and right 
feeling moving the minds and bosoms of honest, fearless, and affectionate 
men and women. I did not mean, however, to attack your opinions 
for I do not know them; but I feel the wrong just now, and my poor 
cowardice, like that we often see in the world, assumes a character of 
courage, and makes a virtue of self-defence. Your rejoicing so heartily 
and healthfully in the blessing of work, jarred upon these strained 
chords of my heart; but have you not some . for us ? 
think you would not readily find more | 

“ Miss Warren,” said Colonel And 
shall make my peace on both han 
afraid of you, and therefore wish to 
as you once said, that you are, for 
assumption alone I could possibly gro 

* Certainly.” 

“We will suppose you absent 

“ Would you not rather have tl 
rising. . 

“No, do not go. I parti 
words, and I can imagine you 


what has necessarily been common 
were arranged with Captain va 


you are not comfortable, and ¢ m1 
“ May I come ina ean e 
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«Then, as I know you love directness—” 

“Better than anything except the source of it at this moment, he 
parenthised.” 

“I will answer that question myself. Miss Warren is at present 
the owner of eighty dollars in money, a valuable watch, and a very 
small, much-abused wardrobe. This humble speaker possesses three 
hundred dollars in gold, a less valuable watch, a wardrobe of about the 
same pretensions, and one jewel above price. In addition to these, we 
have both good health and resolute hearts—and while we have them, 
do not intend to eat and sleep at twenty-two dollars a-day, or consume 
any one’s bread but our own.” 

! “Ts that dinner ?” he asked as a bell rang in the passage at that 
moment. 
i “T think it is,” said I. 
‘Shall I have the pleasure of accompanying you to the table ?” 
. “Tf it please you to dine now and here,” she answered. 
There was a great rush of feet in the passage, and we waited till the 
press was over, and then Eleanore said: “I must get my shawl, to 
cover the little king ; he will be cold lying here alone.” 

“J will go for it,” said I. 

When I returned, Colonel Anderson was saying, with the deepest 
earnestness: ‘‘ Believe me, my dear friend, your project is little less 
than insane—for such a woman, in a city like this. You call it 
corrupt; your childish imagination cannot conceive of its iniquities. 
Even I, a man of the world, feel revolted at many of the sights I have 
eady seen. Perhaps it is not that it is in fact so much worse than 
: or older cities, but the vicious are unrestrained here by the pres- 
of the virtuous. For God’s sake, be counselled, and do not 
ourself to the rudeness and insult you could searcely—no, not 


jpa be braved!” she said, firmly. “Imay 


he said, his eas expressing the anguish 
determ clas $ you will E out or the 


a oo id 


‘dressed men—well-dressed, 


‘dressing well. 
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She stood at the end of the sofa, resting her hand upon it, her ¢ yog 
bent to the ground—and I, across the room, at the window, Waiting to 
go to dinner. 

“ Miss Warren,” said Colonel Anderson, ‘ allow mo to wait on you 
to the table, if there you will excuse and permit mo to return to Mrs 
Bromfield.” 

He did not ask her to grant him a private intorview, and whon I 
turned, on hearing my name, I saw him standing very near her, his 
tall, powerful form bending over her, as one sees a tender mother yearn 
toward a wayward child whom she does not quite embrace. I felt that 

at that moment he had asserted his natural power, and I hoped it 
would prevail. 

I therefore assented to his proposal, and after being seated at the 
table, I whispered, as he bent down, ‘‘ God speed you!” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Tuar dinner-table—shall I ever forget it ?—that first in-door assem- 
blage of a population drawn from every nation and class of civilised 
men! Were ever such visible incongruities pee at one board ? 


quietness and indifference to her, 1 
husband, aa 
Very gay and demonstrative were th 
cross the table—taking wine with 
sufficient gusto and freedom. Op 
looking young woman, with a gi 
and a bright little yearling on 
gaiety, no salutations nor wine- 
myself, or, at least, not a partici 
Below, on both sides, sat men 
is capable of, and every conceiva! 
cept the ragged and patched. — 


whitest and Garey bee 7 
vests, and the most e ate 


ji 4 


Next below me were ti 
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opposite them some faces, that I knew were American, feeding with a 
jittle deliberation. hese were afterwards shown to me as gamblers— 
the richest men in San Francisco, it is said. 

There were middle-aged men and young men; unwashed and un- 
combed miners sitting next to perfumed heads fresh from the hands of 
the barber. There were splendid faces and heads, and bodies, too, in 
rough carter’s frocks, or bluo or gray over-shirts. ‘There were men, 
who, you would have affirmed, had known Yale or Harvard, looking, 
all below their chins, like respectable porters. 

There was a confusion as at Babel—of English, with all the American 
and British idioms, French, German, Italian, and Spanish. When I 
sat down the table was full, and in ten minutes, I think, half the seats 
had been left and filled a second time. To some there came even a 
third occupant before I was ready to leave mine. _ For 1 had an appetite 
and leisure, and immovable British solidity in my long-abiding neigh- 
bours aforesaid, to sustain me. So Mrs Lindley and her companion 
had carried their many flounces and their fair necks and shoulders out 
of the room, and the serious lady had led away her little ones, and our 

` waiter had looked impudently at me many times before I rose. I took a 
plate of dinner for Mrs Bromfield and Phil, and two deserts, and with 
these I went straight to our room. As I passed I heard loud voices in 
the parlour, and I was, therefore, prepared to find Eleanore up-stairs. 
And there she was, alone, sitting on a low seat, with her face buried in 
her pillow. 

Sho did not look up, or wait for me to speak, but asked, meekly, 
would I “go to tho parlour for Phil. I could not bring him up, dear 

Anna, when I came.’ 

I did not stay for a second word, but ran down stairs, where I found 


0 ding his hand, ‘and I haven’t got 
y y boy?” 
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“ Why not ? 


I would give you candies and figs, and everything yo 
, u 
wanted.” 


‘‘Beeause—my mamma loves me, and she don’t talk so loud ag Yor 
do.” ý 
At this they all laughed louder still, and Mrs Lindley seized him jy 
her arms, and violated his lips with a kiss, which he flung off almog 
as indignantly as his mother had, on another occasion, and with flash. 
ing eyes and finshed face, said, ‘‘ Don’t you do that again! I doy} 
like you !” 
We got off now, Phil almost crying with vexation; which, however, 
he soon forgot, in the prospect of his dinner, for he was very hungry, 
) he said. After he had kissed mamma, and congratulated himself on 
finding her again, I took the dinner, which she utterly refused to taste, 
to my trunk, in the farthest corner of the room, at the window, arranged 
it, and seated the little gentleman for his solitary meal. “ Now,” I 
said, “ Philip can eat his dinner, and see all the people and horses go 
up and down. Mamma and I want to talk.” 
“Yes, he replied, understanding that we were not to be interrupted, 
except upon great urgency, and I left him and went to his mother. 
pa cii wd ETT 
ii A 


$ CHAPTER 3) 
i “Dear Ergaxore,” I said, ‘* 
aiai Mold: chs Sa 

“ There is nothing arranged. _ 


“ Did he not—" 
“ Yes—yes,” she i intern 


Lord, give me patience with her, for thou knowest I love her! Pre- 
ference! I should prefer good Captain Dahlgren to Mynheer Volgel- 
pert, with his pipes and beer-pots; but I should prefer sinking peace- 
fully, through the green waves, to the bottom of the ocean, to marrying 
either !” 

She moved fiercely up and down the narrow space between our beds 
three or four times; and then, stopping in front of me, resumed her 
low seat, took both my hands in hers, and said, gently: “Do you 
know, dear Anna, that I love this man? and that means that his pres- 
ence gives me life, and his absence takes it away—ihat I envy the 
senseless air which embraces him—ihat his footstep is a joy to my 
inmost soul—and his voice—oh, his voice interprets to me all Nature! 
It is the master-tone, wherein all others—discords and harmenies— 

are melted into sweetness! You do not know that instrument, dear 
Anna. You have heard only its hilarious or its earnest or its every- 
day utterances. I have heard more, but only once—only once. I 
never dared trust myself again to that musie. Iam won sensi- 
tive to the voice. I estimate and feel that of the commonest person 
who addresses me. I am led to new friends by it sometimes, for a 
sweet, harmonious soul does not flow out in rough or mean tones. I 
liked this voice at the first word; it had a manly volume and fulness, 
with such clear, musical intonations—promises of deep tenderness; 
but I never heard those rare modulations till that evening—you remem- 
her, dear, that sad, yet happy evening, when we sat so long upon the 
beach, talking of the future life, and the hopes and aspirations it 
ould crown. Then, when we were walking up—l was still weak, you 
ow, and the deep sand fatigued me; but I would not lean on his 
gth, as I should have on Captain Landon’s, and inyoluniarily I 
ed my weariness—he bent his head down, and the clear, distinet 
one by one, close upon my forehead, as if out of the divine 
do you refuse my strength? Why am I strong, but 
9 And before I could recall my soul from the be- 
that moment, it was added: ‘If I dared—if you 
to God and our souls—I would clasp 
and you should never again know weariness or 
wre a man,’ I said, ‘a strong and noble man, 
But to-day, dear, I dared not let him 
I told him I would only hear him if he 
sofa, and I know he was angered by my 
tral race smouldered and darkened 
i forgot, my rash friend, that we 
. of strangers here. ‘You 


— a 
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are entirely right, Eleanore, he answered—it was the first 
heard him speak my name—‘I will do your bidding ; but, in Gey 
name, now, be reasonable, and hear me with a woman’s heart, and h 
with the ear of a Fate? And then he repeated the story yon alre cy 
know, and asked did I—but I broke his question off, and led him tlie 
where before it was framed. For you see, dear, if he had asked dil] 
love him, I could not have avoided confessing, either by silence m 
words; andI wouldnot, for my right hand, he should know itat this ting » 

“ This is so inexplicable to me,” I said, “that I hope you will h 
charitable to my dulness—I am only a common mortal—and tell me 
why.” 

“ Anna,” said my friend, very earnestly, ‘could you—would yoy 
decide such a question, under circumstances like ours, to-day? Tan 
ill understood, indeed, if severe judgment is to be pronounced for wha 
I honestly believe to be the wisest and most womanly act of my lifi— 
and which also costs me not a little pain. I have confessed my love ty 
you, but can you not see and feel what is due to my heart—to my 
inner life—to my outward dignity—as a  self-trusting, self-reliant 
woman? It would be possible for me to doubt myself at some futur 
day, I think, if in this haste, under the pressure of the tempest with- 
out and the desolation within—which, God knows, is bitter pe ie 
could be tempted to cast my burden on ma bie 
and true, as I know his to be.” ae 

“To confess your affection,” I £ 
justice to the object of repent no 


time ka 


i 
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“Yes, if you make that ae a genera) statement; but T have views 
and purposes in life, with which, for both our sakes, he "poe fally 
acquainted, before we assume any permanent relation, other than that of 
friends. And if he has not such also, which I ought to know, 
we shall be better as we are, than nearer cach other in the lone 
walks of the future years. I should inevitably jostle, ond finally 
spurn, a man who had not some adequate objects of his own, which 
might be hindered or helped by me, but must, under all and above all, 
be his-—testifying his individuality and power, as those which I pursue 
shall testify mine. I can predicate this of such a man as Colonel 
Anderson, but so I can of many others whom I know, between whom 
and myself the globe is not too great a wall of separation.” 

We were silent some moments. JI wag beginning to get a gleam of 
that interior light which she was following, when she said in a tone so 
tender and changed from the last I had heard, that it arrested the 
current of my thoughts at once: “ Shall I confess, dear Anna, that, 
hard as I know I seem to you, I withheld all acknowledgment of my 
love in the midst of these fearful trials and yearnings for the tenderness 
and strength of such a soul as his, more because I dared not trust my- 
self to make it, than for any other reason? You think I am strong, 
with a heart of iron; but, had I suffered myself to utter a word, or be- 
tray by a glance the homage my soul pays him, my strength would 
have become weakness, and I should inevitably have taken refuge in 

i his arms—perhaps to despise myself when the storm should be past, 
and he had brought me to smooth and sunny waters. No, I must do 
that for myself, or I shall never be worthy to be his wife. In weakness 
solf-distrust I withheld confession—in strength and self-discipline 
l, with God's help, endeavour to become moro nearly what he 
ns Tam; and then, dear, when tho life of realisation comes 
off in the future—” 
ful, Eleanore—be tender of that precious treasure—a 
= Do not let dreams of the impossible or improbable 
t casket that contains such a jewel for you! I 
ot of the danger of your loss—for I believe 
by his death—but of his suffering, and the 


iopo to which your silenco has consigned 
guro 


inna. It may seem ungenerous to you, 

wy as woll be spoken. I scarcely feel 
A: but do you not know that the 

g? And whenever, turning 
of him and his, I feel with 
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all my love for him—nay, because of it, and of my proud and ~ 
trust in him, a secret rejoicing thrill along the deep and i MOs}, My 
rents of my being, that such a soul is going into the furnaco to y N 
its purity and individuality, I know that he is go worthy a 
gemmed coronet with which experience will crown him, that I Ca hy 
almost thankful to the inexorable hand which parts us. Whey py 
heroic mood flushes over me I am sorry for nothing but that my Shap 


of the pain is not greater. For him there is nothing to fear. Hy W 


a large and beautiful and healthy nature, full of wholesome Activites 


as you saw by the rugged heartiness of that thanksgiving for Wor, 


He has many sweet impulses worthy the most womanly soul, ang 
know he will prove himself equal to the great trust I repose in hiy 


He is going away this afternoon to Sacramento, apt thence to th 
mountains.” 


“ When will he return ?” 

“ I do not know.” 

And you can thus treasure up heart and soul in him, and let hi 
go away to the wilderness, unconscious of his possessions ?”’ 

“ I have told you, dear Anna.” 
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MR. HOME’S 
REMARKABLE ELONGATION AND COMPR 
CARRIED AND INSTRUMENTS PLAYE! 
LIGHT—THE ACTION OF FIRE 

Sir, —In my last letter, 
some very spires we c 
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instrument was carried horizontally out into the room, then taken from 
Mr Home, suspended in the air, and played. The words, “This is 
earthly music” haying been spelt out, discords were sounded in rapid 
guccession, followed by breaks of fino harmonies. At one time the 
accordion was carried underneath tho table to Mr , and, whilst 
thus separated from Mr Homo, the instrument played a very soft, 
sweet: toned piece of music. Mr Home now rose, and, seating himself 
at the piano, porformed with wonderful execution ; then rising from the 
piano he walked three or four times round our circle, mesmerising cach 
inturn. Here the extraordinary manifestation of elongation and short- 
ening occurred. ‘The height he attained must have been quite 6ft. 9in. : 
as he lengthened out, his clothing at the waist separated fully six 

' inches; and again, as he became shorter and shorter, the waistcoat 

descended quite down to his hips—Mrs holding the end of his 

waistcoat to make certain of the elongation. The trance state in 
which Mr Home had been up to this time now ceased, and we were 
reminded by a “Good night” that the evening had ended. 

The next day at dinner, whilst the servants were in the room wait- 
ing upon my guests, a chair moved spontaneously from the corner of 
the room right up to Mr Home, then another chair, then the dining- 
room table tilted and moved, and trembled violently. Mr -, who 
was seated next to me, said he was being touched and pulled—at the 
same time, a hand was observed to lift the table-cloth. I need not 
assure you how greatly the servants were startled ; and even those who 
were more habituated to these phenomena could not refrain from 
expressions of surprise. Later in the evening, nine in all had 
assembled in the drawing-room; raps, movements of the table, the 
lifting of the semigrand bodity off the ground, and the spontancous 
moving of a small side-table up to where we were seated, forewarned a 
very interesting seance. Several very beautiful sentences were then 
‘spelt out. I will transcribe somo few as characteristic. We had been 
speaking of the late Prof. Faraday, and his strong disbelief of these 
ma, when the table tilted, and the following was spelt out:— 
w knows that our God is all-powerful in very truth, and that 
aro not for man to criticise.” 

f “God” was spelt out, every letter was given in the 

phatic manner; each letter was differently spelt—that 

” by tho lifting of the table; the letter “O” by the 

ò semigrand ; “D,” by loud raps at a distant part of 

I have remarked on many occasions; also that the 

d into the air, not tilted, and I havo seen 

ed suspended in the air three to four 

sentence—‘‘ Thoughts aro a part of the 
tho soul is nearer God.” 

a lady present—* Trust, there is a 
”’ Another sentence, and I must 
present had been repeating the 

) spirit of man is divine.” The 

divine when he forgets him- 

pleased at this taking part. 
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in our conversation, that we expressed our thanks, and asked 
the invisibles, really sympathised with us: to w hich the reply if they 
came, spelt out by the movement of an adjoining table, at which AÈ Onee 
was jii near—“ W hy not? we were as you are—we souc A D 
light; the morning came; the day is ev erlasting. si for 

“Mr Home had by this time passed into a deante, After maki 
several circuits and mesmerising us, he placed himself behind Me 

. whom he mesmerised. I have not space to describe the whol 

of the proceedings, though I have kept, for my own satisfaction, accurate 
notes of what passed. Remarkable was the breathing of Mr Home 
upon Mrs 's spine, causing alternately a feeling of cold and then 
of intense heat. Mr Home said, “I am now going to grow taller;” 
and then the remarkable phenomenon of elongation was Witnessed, | 
The elongation repeated itself three times. The first time, Mr Home | 
lengthened to about 6ft. Jin. ; then he shortened down below his 
normal height to about five feet. He then asked me to hold his feet, 
which I did by planting my foot on his instep, whilst Mr —— held his 
head, his left hand being placed on his left shoulder. We carefully 
measured the extent of elongation against the wall; it showed eight 
inches. Mr ——, who had been watching the extension at the waist, 
measured six inches elongation !—Mr ——, who stood behind Mr 
Home, barely reaching up “to his shoulders, though himself six feet 
high. Mr Home had now seated himself. Again he said, “I am 
going to be elongated. Daniel will be elongated pid A doing tis 
life: this is the sixth time ” (?) Mrs , who sat next to Mr 
placed her hand on his head, and her feet on his 
elongation nevertheless proceeded, ge wer i 
Home was seated all the time, ict 
verify this truly unaccountable. phe: 
had awakened from his trance. § 


a an 


tress, the pressure of the foot, as it | 

bed-clothes. -p 

More Facrs.—At this seance, afte 

wn a 
was m underneath 
ring-band resting for a tin 

ln briliant Tantos a 

Me Honea phain ophi 
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The four friends had now rejoined us. Movements of the table 
and loud raps at once occurred—Mr Home falling off into a trance 
almost immediately. In his trance state, he delivered a very beautiful 
address, too long to be copied ; then passing up to the hearth, placed 
his hands and then his face in the flames, and on the burning coals. 
This fire test I have witnessed several times, and particularly call 
attention to it, as its interest is increased if we but look back to the 
records of religious persecutions of past ages. On this evening, I had 
the amplest opportunity of watching the exact movements, and quite 
satisfied myself of the fact that Mr Home touched the burning coals. 
A lady present, unable to resist her expressions of alarm as his face 
neared and closed upon the flames, was reproved—Mr Home extending 
his right hand toward her, and which had now become white and 
luminous, in reproachful warning, saying: ‘“‘Have you no faith, no 
faith? Daniel will take no harm.” 

The accordion was now laid hold of by Mr Home, who had seated 
himself at the semigrand ; he attempted to play both instruments, but 
the notes would not tune to accord. He then seated himself at the 
harmonium, and played a very beautiful piece of sacred music on both 
instruments—the accordion being carried horizontally into the room 
whilst held by him with one hand, the harmonium being played by his 
right hand. What added to the interest, was that both instruments 
were in perfect accordance—a choir of voices accompanying the instru- 
ments, and giving fulness to the performance. Suddenly the musie 
ceased, and the dying voices of the choir appeared to melt away into 
space. The evening terminated most pleasantly, the spirits literally 
taking part in our conversation. I will only instance one or two of the 
sentences they spelt out in reply to our questions. We had been 
speaking of Swendenborg’s dyspeptic ideas of a future state, and his 
hell torments, when loud raps made us understand how wrong he had 

been in his descriptions. Again, we spoke of the demi-obscurity of our 
es, and the magic of this sombreness. The sentences were spelt 
loud raps at the extreme end of the room—* The partial ob- 
i s Aypice lof earth.” ‘The soul longs to seek the milder light.” 

ght ; God is love.” Requesting us to sit on a given evening, 
ds departed—the words “ Christmas Eve” being uttered 
ed three or four times. 


T OF THE PHYSICAL BODY AND SPIRITUAL BODY. 
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ming upon the causes of these phenomena. 
they are dependent upon the presence of 
t the incarnation; or embodiment of 
o in an element organically mediated 
. The next question to be considered 
spi ‘ad ?—what are the fune- 


‘the soul, Ty pee by the 
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the parent. After birth, the soul is clothed in a mechanism adapted to 
assimilate the elements fitted to sustain it—functions independent of 
the parent. 
The alimentation, the nourishment, and sustenance derived from 
surrounding nature, point to an intimate relationship between thei, 
conditions and the animal life they support. In a word, the grade, sphere 
or plane of development, the gradation in which life is sustained 
must accord with the state of the development of the soul or vita) 
power of the being thus nourished ; were this not so, the necessary 
sustenance could not be given, and this brings me to the great law of 
« gradatory development,” upon which I intend, on some futuro occa. 
sion, to dwell more at length. Suffice it to say, that each sphere oy 
grade of animal life presents an entirety, as complete as the individual 
existence of the animal’s forms which compose it. Hach grade is a 
central, a permanent existence—a totality into which life enters of 
birth, and departs from at death. The grade supports, upholds life 
during its continuance on that plane. Every species is in itself a cen- 
tral, a self-existing centre—continuing as such through all ages—in the 
repetent forms of genera and species of animal and vegetable life, which, 
reproducing themselves in endless continuance, mediate the (future) 
forms of life of each genera and species. The soul, as it enters this 
mundane world, by its very nature, and in conformity with the degree of 
its development, functions in accordance with the grade it belongs to. 
Surrounding nature furnishing nourishment and the necessary food, 
equally so the ether elementary supply is furnished, and sustains life. 
Concomitantly with birth, ‘a second centre’”—a centre destined 
for the future state is created, also a physical state. This “second 
centre,” aided by the mediating presence of our earth 
by the presence of the next superior grade or 
towards which we progress, builds up and gradua 
fitted for the future a a 
gestation evolves its organism, aided by 
mother. pag 
The gradually developing ether bo 
prime of life has been attained, dom 
ordinarily designated ‘‘decay”— 
(the passing from our mundane centr 
I designate this building up prepa 
life hereafter “ Predevelopment.” 
and in the trance state of mediums. 
had its hold loosened; and the seconé 
and then the power of spirit visions, | 
spirits, and, in exceptional instar 
takes place. ing the 
inquiry into the subject of “ doul 
It is, then, to an organism a 
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These are not psychological acts, but, on the contrary, are actual 
functions of an existing organism, co-existent with our visible mundano 
body. Ispecially draw attention to this, as fundamental to the arguments 
I propose further to use in treating of the highly interesting phenomena 
of direct spiritual communications—which the spirit seer discloses to us. 

But you will be growing impatient at the length of my reasonings, 
more adapted for an essay or treatise. I admit the force of the objection, 
but, in answer, ask: What use is it to accumulate facts unless we 
generalise, and employ our reason to understand their import. Upwards 
of 500 works have been published, filled with accounts of spiritual 
phenomena and facts : it is time we should attempt a generalisation. To 
recapitulate then: our soul is sustained in its place of phenomenal 
life on carth during uterine gestation by the presence of the mother, and 
after birth by the presence of the grade or plane of life we live in, that 
is, the surrounding conditions, ponderable and ethereal—the nourishing 
supply thus given being mediated by the organism furnished us by our 
parents. As we develop or change, the supplyi ing and surrounding 
elements become unfitted for our sustenance, because our “‘ second centre” 
develops and enfeebles, and finally destroys the action of the first centre. 

Both the earth body (not the flesh and bone, but the ether body) and 

i that which succeeds this life, are ether bodies, and are nourished by 

the ethereal elements which encompasses them. Our earth body is 

mediated by the parent, our second centre or ether body of the future 
state is mediated and evolved by the aiding presence of our earth body. 

Hence the high importance of allowing life to have its course. Violent 

death interrupts the development of our next organism, and suicide, 

above all, must operate fearfully, interfering upon the formation of our 
future organism. But I must stay my pen. I will resume my reasoning 
on a future occasion, and endeavour to explain the laws that regulate 
the predeyelopment of our ether body. 
‘Since penning the above, we have had some very remarkable mani- 
) seer whieh I pene to communicate in time for your March 
- HosesrTas. 


—, an intimate acquaintance, passing wh 
appeared not to pay any attention to her, 
indignant at what she supposed his 
mentioned the circumstance to her 
‘ht him so soon back from Edin- 
ays before to fill a new situation. 

ck, while walking out of one apart- 
oyment, the same person passed 
~~ whioh sho was seats, 
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that she had purposed to do. On re- entering the work-room, a little 
girl, about 12 years old, said to her, “ H. , the gentleman you were 
speaking to a few days ago has just gone into the counting-room,” 
Not wishing to show that she knew anything about it, she looked into 
the counting-room ; on doing so, another young woman, employed in 
the same apartment, said, w Don’t listen to that girl ; sho’s always 
speaking nonsense—no one passed through the room.” On hearing 
this account, we at once communicated with Mr N——-, asking him 
what he was about at the hours mentioned above on tho Wednesday 
evening and Thursday morning. In his reply, he said he was walking 
homewards in the evening in “question, and that next morning, at the 
hour named, he had been considerably put about by mistaking ono 
railway train for another. Afterwards, when the whole matter was 
brought before him, he said he had not the slightest i impression of any 
such | forecasting as that we have been narrating. Such is a plain 
statement of the facts in this case, which is given in the hope that, 
along with others already published, it may assist in the elucidation of 
this curious and interesting phenomenon. H 


In reference to the doubts expressed by a correspondent respecting 
the “cases of ubiquity” reported in our December number, Mr 
Gardner, of Newcastle, writes: ‘‘ The Birmingham clairvoyant might 
see spirits tying or untying Fay’s ropes—why not? bien were the 
spirits, no doubt, of the medium’s own brain. Fay’s own otic 
body might also be seen making a fruitless attempt t 
trick. The spiritual body tries hard often to acco 
feat, which the mind is anxious to perform. 
for ordinary investigators to manage that 
how they condemn anything said by a 
seen by clairvoyants is psychometr 
understood by spiritualists generall 
have something to say next month. 

Many correspondents have gi 
Gardner's theory. T. B. argues 
sider that spiritual manifestati 
the spirits of the mediums, th 
Spiritualism ; for, as nearly all 
name is given, is that of some 
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mediums at present come under the influence of such c 
did those of the ancient mediums that are spoke 
Wo shall bo glad to receive further communica 


topic. 


xalted beings ag 
n of in the Seripture,” 
tions on thig interesting 
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Tae Paraniss or Jesus: Boing Twenty Sunday Morning Medita- 
tions thereupon. By John Pace Hopes. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co. 8s. 


We do not appreciate books of this description. They aro usually 
wordy and worthless, and divert the mind of the reader from universal 
principles to the consideration of mere incidents affecting other times 
and people. Humanity is ignorant, and requires teaching. Humanity 

is degraded, and stands in need of elevation. Humanity is sordid and 
selfish, and can regpive liberalising and mollifying influences. ‘The 
minister who supplies these great requirements should understand, 
either intuitively or experimentally, the nature of man. If he does so, 
and has a desire to teach, he will not need to waste his precious time 
in exhuming the sayings of thousands of years past that he may find 
the “oil and wine” which the human soul requires. The greater 
part of this book, like all others of the kind, is a jumble of meaningless 
and inapplicable words. A parable, to be useful, should be complete 
in itself, at least to those for whom it is intended. If the parables said 
to be of Jesus require explanation, then they are not intended for us: 

= hence the teacher should invent parables of his own to suit the circum- 
nees if he deems that mode of instruction the most appropriate. Wo 

tice many incongruities and contradictions in the book, and at the 
o a great deal of truth and wholesome thought. We regret, 


ct at all times, with special adaptations to the needs of 
| state of development. The question is not what 
mder what circumstances did he say so and so? 
Mr Preacher, what do you mean? and how can 
io my requirements and circumstances ?” We 
; teachers—illuminated minds that have 
are not under the necessity of borrowing 
s these historical literary fragments 
sons to hang wind-bags of words 
ustrated by the following example, 
be no dispute, commentary and 
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in agriculture had been effected, yet the greater part of the field was 
well cultivated soil. In one corner there had been a quarry where the 
plough turned up stony rubbish instead of fertile loam. The remains 
of an old hedge that formerly divided the field yet remained, and 
occupied a considerable portion of valuable space. The broad, hard- 
baked footpath that led to Hartington crossed the upper portion 
diagonally, thus the area enclosed as one field presented a number of 
yery opposite features and conditions. The farmer, in scattering his 
seed abroad, threw some stray grains on the footpath; these were 
speedily devoured by the rooks that greedily hovered above, or they 
were trodden and erushed by the foot of the by-passers, the ground 
being hard and unable to receive them into its bosom or support them. 
Other stray grains fell into the old quarry-site, but the stony rubbish 
was too loose and poor to retain moisture, and supply nutriment to the 
few seeds which sprung up, so they perished during the first drought of 
early summer. Another small portion of the seed fell into the hedgerow, 
and, as such spots are notorious harbours for weeds, it is not surprising 
that these grew up even more rapidly than the corn, and soon effectually 
choked it, The bulk of the seed fell on good well cultivated soil, and 
it produced a most favourable crop, rejoicing the heart of the farmer, 
and sustaining the energies of many people. 

This “parable” teacheth us that, in judging of the actions of men, 
we must take into aceount their cireumstances, and, in promoting the 
interests of mankind, we must adapt our efforts to the peculiar con- 
ditions of those we would benefit. The field represents rt 
members of which, instead of being a harmonious fami 
promote each other's interests, are often at war with 
part robbing, oppressing, and detracting from the 
The seed is scientific facts and knowle re of 
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-our brethren, ye not only injure those who come under your demoniacal 
influence, but the innocent unborn are deprived of half their existence 
by your unholy selfishness. Those who are typified by this stony 
ground require to be dieted and subjected to such hygienic and sanitary 
treatment as will improve their organic conditions, strengthen their 
bones and muscles, elevate their sensibilities, and expand tha intel- 
lects; then the seeds of knowledge and instruction will bear fruit in 
their life and actions. 

The modern improvements in agriculture are entirely doing away 
with dykes and hedges. The enlightened farmer no longer divides his 
farm into patches as in the days when animals prowled over the greater 
part of the fruitful glebe. Now, the steam-plough turns up to the light 
of day the whole expanse, producing wholesome food for hundreds where 
only milk and flesh for the few were once raised. 

The hedges are a symbol of the artificial distinctions that exist in 
society, dividing mankind into classes and cliques, social, industrial, 
doctrinal, and political. These distinctions are the hotbeds of diseord 
amongst the members of the great human family, setting the interests 
of one against the interests of another, and wasting the blessings of 
providence i in supporting and bolstering up their pet positions. 

The seed falling in such places is no sooner rooted than it is choked 
by the foul weeds “of opinion, prejudice, party spite, sectarian intoler- 
ance, denominational ambition and vanity, traditional deception, and 
the numberless evils that spring up amidst the unnatural disjunctions 
that exist among men. 

The seed which falls on good ground, and brings forth a good crop, 
is a representation of the normally- -developed and prepared human soul, 
which, surrounded with favourable circumstances, produces a life har- 
monious and beautiful, laden with the virtues that adorn human nature, 

pets thousands of hungry souls as he passes oe through py: and 


UT IS Rericion ? A Tract for the Times. By Tuomas BREVIOR, 
«The Two Worlds,” ‘* Confessions of a Truth- seeker,” 


ondo : Burns; Heywood & Co. 


e publication of the Report of the Darlington Conven- 
a scurrillous and highly irreligious review of it 

al Magazine. Whether this notice appeared to 
yazine as an offensive and gangrenous sore 
soothe its uneasy throbbings ‘and hide its 
ine people were jealous “of the progres- 
on them in the maiter of defining the 
» is a disputable point. Yet a few 
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new religion, and that it is their religion ;’ and he thereupon very ably, 
and, I think, successfully, proceeds to controv ert that position.” Here, 
then, we discover the circumstance which instigated the production of 
this tract; for “the point thus at issue’ ” suggested to the author's 
mind the necessity for a “careful consideration of what is religion 9” 
Towards the latter end of his task, however, he unfolds a series of 
discoveries, which do not reflect much credit on the previously landed 
penetration and logic of his friend the editor of the Magazine ; for, 
instead of the “certain speakers” making Spiritualism a religion, he 
finds “an inveterate—I had almost said rancorous—hostility to reli 
gion unhappily manifested amongst spiritualists in some quarters. To 
those whose professed object is to ‘ pulverise’ religious faith; who take 
up their parable against it, and cry aloud, ‘ Raze it to the foundations, 
overturn, lay waste, and utterly destroy,’ I would ask, in all kindness 
and reason—Why this bitterness and hate? True that in the churches 
(as well as out of them) there is plenty of room for reformation, both in 
doctrine and practice ; but is it not the part of wise men to discriminate, 
to distinguish and separate the eternal divine verities of religion from 
the forms, ceremonies, creeds and institutions of man’s device, and of 
necessity partaking of his imperfections. To declaim against reli- 
gion, &e.” Surely this is not making a religion of Spiritualism, but 
unmaking all religion, with “ bitterness and hate.” But these are not 
the only contents of the Inferno of Horrors which our intrepid author 
unmasks and prescribes for. He says he knows ‘that some minds are 
strongly prejudiced against religion under the impression that it is 
somehow inimical to progress. They seem to feel an ant rhat- 
ever is fixed and stable, and especially to religion, 4 

triumphal car on which their goddess of rea nt 
hint to these ardent minds, panting for s 
more heat than light, that change is not a 
be incessant movement without progress. 
that it may be truly affirmed, not pe 
else, that without something eatin and 
gress.” Not onl 7 mieleka 
be those “ steak minds 
sighted and self-destructive their 
motives. What do the grovelling v 
The Mrs rancorous” s 


| faults of his ‘‘ brother who sets his wits to work to make a new reli- 
gion.” If his treatment of such be the fruits of religions influences, 
| then the world is full of saints, and more particularly will this appear 
when the sequel is unfolded, This part of our task is remark- 
ably casy, as the proceedings of the Convention of Spiritualists at 
Darlington have been published, and these documents in the most 
thorough and complete manner, confute this choice specimen of orthodox 
and party scribbling. Any capable mind will perceive at a glance, on 
perusing this Report, the utter incompatibility of the statements in the 
tract which we now criticise with the real circumstances. In fact, it is 
not at all too much to say that the position assumed by the author of it 
js entirely groundless. What are the facts respecting the Darlington 
proceedings? A deep religious spirit and a broad, liberal theology 
characterises every page of the Report. 

The proceedings were opened with religious exercises, and every 
speaker breathed the spirit of religious faith and earnestness. Reli- 
gion was scarcely referred to negatively; bat positive and substantial 
ground was taken, every inch of which was scientifically, lucidly, and 
logically maintained. ‘The connection between Theology, Religion, and 
Spiritualism was specially dwelt upon, and with such originality and 
talent as made the Convention Report perhaps the most popular docu- 
ment on Spiritualism that had then appeared in this country, In fact, 
Thomas Brevior’s tract, in many places, is an insipid dilution, a parody 
on certain portions of the Darlington proceedings; hence his plea for 
writing on religion, because of the irreligious nature of those proceedings, 
is too ridiculous to admit of serious argument. We can have no objection 
to Thomas Brevior or any other man giving their views on religion or 
aught else; but we object, in the name of honesty and justice, to their 
making the circumstance a pretext for scaudalising and calumniating, 

in such a gross manner, not only their fellow-creaiures, but a great 
_ redemptive and spiritually-educational movement, to which the author 
of this tract professes to be attached. 
eral treatment of the subject, apart from the damnatory cir- 
we have named, is faulty, narrow, and illogical. The 
ntly knows little of the natural processes involved in the 
ous function. If we draw off the serum of rhetoric, 
greatest part of this tract, there would not be an 
quotations from books and the thoughts borrowed 
+. It is a muddle of quotations, contradic- 
without ‘‘ anything fixed and certain.” 
le from theology. Yet he does not back 
e dogmatic assumptions which he offers 
od,” says he, ‘ Theology is of man.” 
true of Thomas Brevior’s theology. 
| delving into books and Bibles will 
rs. Human nature itself must be 
omena connected with it. On 
“ There is only one 
ous phenomena,” and yet 


something separate and 
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special, though he quotes St Augustine as stating that what is called 
“the Christian religion was in existence amongst the ancients. It has 
never been wanting from the beginning of the human race.” Spiritualist, 
is equally misrepresented. It is a new railroad to the soul's fashionable 
watering-place of orthodoxy. The genius of the spiritual movement js 
as yet unrevealed to the author of this tract. Many call themselves 
spiritualists, who are merely spiritual phenomenalists, the jackals of the 
lions of priesteraft and ecelesiasticism. They sce that this new movement 
must * pulverise” creeds, not religion, and set men free from priestly 
devices. Hence they ery, “ Let us wear the lamb’s fleece, let us start 
periodicals, narrate ‘phenomena, write books, utter critiques, deliver 
lectures, and make more noise than the spiritualists. And thus people, 
ignorant and unable to discriminate, will happily follow us instead of 
the new idea.” This, evidently, is the object of the publication before 
us. It will please a few who are in the position of the writer; and to 
the true spiritual reformer it is, and will be, a historical feature of the 
struggle that is now going on between spiritual ignorance, prejudice, 


and tyranny on the one hand, and spiritual freedom, light, and know- 
ledge on the other. 


Tue Srauncn Teetorater. By Joserm Livesey, of Preston. 


Tue first yearly volume of this excellent periodical has just been com- 
pleted. Upwards of 14,000 have been printed monthly, and great 
impetus has beeen given to the cause of temperance in ag ne 
from its circulation. The new series, commenced in Janu: 
the Autobiography of Joseph Livesey, which will 
completed. This will be a most valuable t 
nobility of man, and bis power to triump 
The publication of this life-story will 
eal very much. We hope our frie 
circulation. 


Heroism. By Horace Fr 
“ FLUNEEYISM ” would be a 
little volume, than the one 
quite at a loss to ` anders! 
book, or gave it it such a title 
refined 
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an angel or a devil ;”” and he throws out a broad hint that he knows 
the features whereby to distinguish them. But who would not be a 
devil? they are the jolliest of the two sorts; for while they continually 
enjoy their devilry, the angelic throng are pained and pinched in soul 
from beholding the satanic whims of their sable-souled brethren. But 
ridiculously enough these angels and devils are not even anything, God 
is all in all; and yet these nonentitive creatures are not part of God 
either, but merely the ‘‘ harps”’ on which he plays. What God is or 
would be apart from these harps the author does not explain; whether 
the Deity would have to give up the practice of music or take to whist- 
ling, and, if the latter, where, and of what his mouth may be composed 
of. These views give a slight specimen of the incongruous nonsense 
pervading the book. It contains many fine passages which the jaded 
and enervated religious sentimentalist may sigh and simper over, and 
fancy he (or rather she) is scenting the odoriferous gales of Paradise. 
Mr Field takes care to lead his readers to suppose he is one of the 
angel breed, for he repeatedly refers to the assaults made upon his 
saintly humility by the ‘‘ wicked man.” 

It is seldom we have seen such a painful exhibition of the subjection 
of all that is noble and rational in the human mind to a degrading 
external belief. It is a book that can do very little harm. While the 
healthy will laugh at and be instructed by its vagaries, the spiritually 
sick and sorry, from its fraternal sympathy with their infirmities, may 
be made more miserably happy. 


 Avletter just received from Dr Trall, of New York, informs us that 
his magazine, The Gospel of Health, was resumed last month, and that 
_ a supply will be sent to this country immediately. His numerous 

duties entirely prevented him from visiting this country last summer, 
but he hopes to do so during 1868. The January number has since 


Miller, editor of the Herald of Health, and co-proprietor 
York Hygienic Institute, has published a work, of which 
ected in this country shortly. It is on the cause of 
and abuses of the sexual function. We will give a 
e of it when it comes to hand. 
e been charmed with the clever and instructive 
y and Practice of Medicine,” which have 
will be glad to learn that the gentleman 
as in preparation a work entitled “The 
Air and Water in Health and Disease, 
Therapeutics, and of the Hot-Air Bath 
t time,” and also a notice in detail 
ed against the hot-air bath as a 
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published in New York, where the demand for them is very great. At 
tho time the last box of books was despatched for the Pr rogressive 
Library the stock of Mr Davis’ new works was so defective from the 
great run that had been made upon them that only specimens could be 
shipped for England. The demand in this country is greater than for 
any new work that has appeared for many years, which, it is hoped, 
will be supplied by early arrivals of these interesting w orks. 


WHISPERINGS FROM FAR AND NEAR. 


COLONISATION IN THE TROPICS. 


London, 6th January, 1868. 

In my letters which you have published there is a mistake in the 
height of the mountains of Jamaica. It should be 8000 feet high, not 
800 feet. 

Tt has always seemed to me since I was able to see and understand 
the vast productiveness and natural advantages of the tropical uplands, 
that man’s moral nature can have there a new development. 

Cost of living and of protection from the elements in clothing, houses, 
and fuel is very small compared with a northern climate ; the uplands 
of many tropical regions are almost a wilderness, and no “difficulty can 
exist where men are in earnest, not only to furnish a home for avast 
taultitude of homeless, pauper children, but to inaugurate a syen i 
adequate to unfold and create moral character or none 


tures, fruits, &c., which cost only labour to 
this country to repay those benevolent and | 
be disposed to employ their surplus 
creatures in comfort and independence. 
Self-dependence is the foundation 
worth. Justice demands that all should 
doing what nature requires to supp! 
ences of life, all the faculties are « 
humiliated by obtaining a living tl 
-on others. 
Yet it is a moral duty for those who 
tions possible for those pauper childre 
stanced fellow-creatures to create a 
countries best adapted to that am ’ 
true independence and justice dew 
ance should repay the means adva 
tropics are adequate to enable them 
England possesses vast tropical 
facilities for locomotion ; 


progress, and consequent 
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oxists, needing only a field to operate on in order to elevate the power 
and glory of this nation. 

Before leaving the United States I glanced over a book called “ Life 
in the Tropics.” It was the history of a young New York clerk, but 
pred a farmer, who went to St Domingo, and there bought 40 acres of 
land for 160 dollars. Tt had a half-ruined house on it. The clearing 
of part of the land gave him logwood and satinwood enough to pay for 
his land, and 180 dollars over. At the end of the year he had paid for 
his land, had a good house, and a large sum on hand. He says he 
found the white man (Spanish) the most vigorous and useful worker. 
He never worked on the field after eleven o'clock in the morning, and 
yet could work more hours out-of-doors than in New York, as he lost 
no time from severe winters. In the afternoons he occupied himself 
in-doors in the shade, and had perfect health. Now, there is a 
difference in working in unhealthy swamp bottoms cultivating the 
staples, and living badly to put money into the pockets of London 
money-lenders, &c., to working leisurely for yourself on the healthy 
uplands. The few staples, sugar, &c., are but a fraction of the vast 
natural productions of the tropics, which are adapted to human use 
and comfort. A... Es 


CAN A SPIRITUALIST HAVE A CREED? 


Ix the number of Human Nature for December last, “A. K.,” in his 
reply to Mr Smitton, thinks that the ery of spiritualists against a ereed 
is carried too far, even to inconsistency ; and goes on to prove that Mr 
Smitton manifests symptoms of being afflicted with a creed, even a 
theological creed, with dogmas respecting the personality of God and 
e immortality of the soul. I beg to offer a few words on the statement, 
at it is impossible for a spiritualist to have a theological creed, although 
ymay and must have one of another kind. Let us first ask the 
ion, What is a creed? It is a number of opinions, hypothetical or 
ble, prepared for the holder of it by the mind of another, 
him all investigation or free thought within the limits of what 
teaches. A creed, therefore, does not appeal to the under- 
morsel which must be swallowed without mastication, 
j previous examination. No mental labour is exerted 
id no process must be used to add to it or get rid of 
. Those who are called spiritualists are individuals 
and i, of man as a spiritual being, and his 
ntirely from a knowledge of his spiritual nature, 
intuitional, or analogical sources. It 
ce of belief to that of science; and, 
cupy the position of a creed. It 
, or a hypothesis supported by 
s of future light and experience. 
a creed, the geologist having a 
Many statements made by 
ago have been reversed 
e progress of knowledge ; 


oe 
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and so it is with the spiritualist in his prosecution of the scien 
dey cain tha 5 +e ! aide 
man’s spiritual nature. Like all who enter the arena of science, | 
must progress in knowledge according to his individual circunstan, 
and those of his brother investigators. i 
The same rule holds good in respect to theology, which is a system 
of generalizations based upon the facts derived from an investigation of 
the spiritual laws. A knowledge of man is a knowledge of God. Gol 
can only be known by knowing all things, especially man, as the highest 
of all existing forms, more particularly in his higher spiritual states of 
being. It will thus be seen that spiritualists, respecting these important 
subjects, must individually have opinions and ideas in accordance with 
their peculiar circumstances—hereditary, organic, and educational, 
This is in accordance with the nature of things, which places man ing 
position of progress from infinitesimal beginnings to infinite results, 
The intellect, therefore, can have no creed or limitation to its exercises, 
but simply declare and abide by those things which its experience 
demonstrates to be the truth. Man’s emotional nature is governed by 
a different law, though in many respects great similarity prevails. The 
emotions may be intensified by culture; but they are not, like the 
understanding, capable of having fact upon fact added to them. A 
creed, or fixed form of action, is, therefore, more practicable in the 
case of the emotions than the intellect; but even though a code of 
moral duty was legibly engraved upon the memory of every human 
being, it would not improve their moral position materially. All mankind 
have this divine tablet engraved upon their inner consciousness already; 
and the reason why it is not better observed in practical life, is because 
of the hereditary organic inharm A to j 
birth, and the false influences 
cramping, perverting, or over exe 
nature. Creeds c 
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equally meaningless and enigmatical. When will people throw aside 
reeds, books, and theories, and make acquaintance with the realities of 
oxistence ? ANTHROPOLOGOS. 


A correspondent desires us to favour him with a definition of the 
tams soul and spirit, and says he does not understand A. Gardners 
article, “ What is a Spirit?” In the latter case Mr Gardner will per- 
haps explain himself further. The terms soul and spirit are used with 
yay variable meanings, and it is a question if the half of those who 
uso them really know what they mean. During earth life the word 
goul-—the invisible part of our being—is frequently used in contradis- 
tinction to the body, the visible part of the organism. But when the 

- soul has been withdrawn from the body by the process termed death, 
it is usually called a spirit, that is, a human being divested of the 
external organism which it used in earth life. There are quite a 

variety of ‘metaphysical definitions of these terms, several of which 
oer in the works of Swedenborg, Davis, and other writers on modern 
Spiritualism. Spirit, in the abstract, is generally used to designate 
the universal potential life of all things, while the soul is a mere 

_ external mediating substance whereby the spirit is enabled to transmit 
its qualities to grosser forms of matter. The term spirit is also used 
toimply a peculiar sphere or influence proceeding from individuals 
either in the body or out of it, which others feel and are moulded 
thereby into that condition of being possessed by the person from whom 
the sphere or influence emanated. 


A correspondent whispers his experiences at Mr Marshall's circles. 
“My sister came to me, gave me her name, residence whilst on earth, 
her husband’s name, her children’s name, the name of the place he was 
buried, viz., Cilvowgr, rather a strange name. No English person 
‘would have thought of writing it so, even if he knew the name of the 
place; yot the correct spelling was rendered at the Marshalls’. An 
acquaintance of mine manifested her presence, of whom I am certain 
] had no thought for the last twelve months. This was striking. She 
gave me correct answers to all my questions relative to her relations, 
ko. Writing enclosed in an envelope was readily read by the spirit. 
ei faith in Spiritualism now than ever before ; but perhaps 
y right to make use of the word faith, for I know there is 
” 


‘A Dream ?—A friend of mine, a merchant in Glasgow, called 
ther day, for the purpose of relating to me what he considered 
that had been strikingly fulfilled. Ho said that about 
s ago he had dreamt that he was at the Falls of 
ver surprised at the appearance presented : expecting 
me of water, he only saw bare rocks, crevices, 

d apparently been scooped out for thousands 
ade a deep impression on him at the time, but 
over the columns of the Glasgow Citizen 
ilinon the following paragraph, which 
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speedily revived the impressions of his almost forgotten dream: 
‘Niagara Falls.—An extraordinary phenomenon is reported froy 
Niagara Falls. A strong wind so pressed back the waters of Lake Eri 
that the waters of the falls fell twenty feet. The American fall could 
be passed on foot. A great many curious and unsuspected rocks ang 
holes were revealed, and the pit below the falls presented a wonderfy 
appearance. Such a decline of the waters has never been known before,” 
I send this as the contribution of another brick to your fabric of facts 
in Human Nature —H. 


A Cuntovs Parvr.—aA lady correspondent sends us a copy of a print, 
the history of which she is desirous of finding out. It is a rude litho. 
graph of a chamber, on a bed in which lies the enshrouded corpse of a 
woman. Her free is placid, as if in sleep. On her breasts is a luminous 
eross; on various parts of her body are luminous stars; and the shroud 
is covered with symbols or writing. A crowd of spectators are repre- 
sented as viewing the spectacle in astonishment and awe. Underneath 
is the following inseription: ** A faithful representation of the wonder- 
fal figures which rested upon the shroud and corpse of the late Mis 
Pallister, of Preston, near Hull, who was translated from earth to 
glory, February 15, 1883, aged 76 years, and who was a consistent 
member of the Methodist connexion for 57 years. From a sketch 
taken on the spot by Mr F. Hustwick, of Hull.” Any of our readers 
who can favour us with any particulars respecting this strange occurrence 
will confer a favour. | 


PHYSICAL F 

A whisper from Worcester ; 
founded by J. Burns on his: 
bers; it is in connection with | 
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pest course of treatment in ordinary eases. How much trying anxiety 
might be spared every parent did they possess a certain amount of 
knowledge, which surely could be imparted in a moderate o spaco.” This 
we have done from time to time, but would recommend our readers to 
supply themselves and neighbours with the cheap publications announced 
in the Progressive Library Catalogue. One who has done so says :— 
“I am happy to say that I have “gained a deal of valuable information 
from the several books I have had from you on the laws of health, and 
I am getting a much stronger man than I have been for many years. 
My wife and son are also receiving the same benefit as myself.” Know- 

ledge is cheaper than physic. Get hold of it in as large measure as 

possible, and dispense it liberally to others. 


We have heard with deep re egret the departure from this life of Mr 
Samuel Wilkes, of Worcester, who expired suddenly on the evening of 
January 10. He was pos ssessed of a high-toned and susceptible organi- 
sation, which brought his mind in harmony with those high and pure 
principles and advanced forms of thought which characterise the 
spiritual, religious, and social reformer. During the early days of 
Spiritualism in this country he resided in London, and laboured hard 
in maintaining circles for “testing the reality and demonstrating the 
nature of the new and startling phenomena of Spiritualism. He took 
= anactive part in all social, political, or educational questions which 
-came before the publie of the city, in which he resided for the last few 


years of his life, and his loss will be severely felt in many circles of 
society. 


A recent number of the Cape Argus, South Afriea, contains an exiract 
from Human Nature, giving some instances of remarkable spiritual 
phenomena. The Cape Standard, of December 3, 1887, copies a 
article, headed “ Spiritualism,” from the Eastern Provinces 

Some rollicking gents over their walnuts and port wrote 
o questions, which were carried to London by one of the party. 
| much suppressed mirth they called on a medium who was unable 
these questions, and even blundered in making replies to some 
e there and then. These mighty facts are trumpeted forth 
dated from Edinburgh, October 8, 1867, and may 

e of the popular exposures which Spiritualism 


Yorroza.—Some months ago a London 
to tho readers of Human N ature, examined 
il officer, and, amongst other qualities, 
much presence of mind, coolness, and 
ergency. A relation writes to testify 

| high degree, as they were fairly 
ring the now pants hurricano 
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ELIHU BURRITT ON BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATIONS. 
Ox 7th January Mr Burritt lectured before the Bible Class Association į 
Camberwell, on “The Benevolent Associations of the Dav: their adii 
and power.” The fame of the lecturer was sufficient attraction for us t 
attend. His genial, kindly expression and moral elevated manner fin, 
pressed us most favourably. As a lecturer he has an excellent delivery, and 
is remarkably clear and forciblein his mannerand expression. We were, how- 
ever, astonished at the narrow and prejudiced views which he took of the 
benevolent element in man. Before the Christian era the world, he said, 
was covered with a dark sea of despotism, without any manifestations of 
that which constitutes the help-one-another feeling. He attributed all 
social and moral progress to the advent of Jesus of Nazareth. There was 
no consciousness of immortality till then; his cross was the foot-bridge 
which joined the two worlds. The pure, social life of heaven was revealed 
in the Apocalypse. The Christian faith united nations and called out the 
affections of men and acts of disinterested benevolence. Yet he had to con- 
fess that the cross was borne along at the head of conquering armies; rather 
a curious instance of “Christian affection and disinterested benevolence.” 
He lauded the Crusades. They assimilated governments, stirred up and 
strengthened fellow feeling, and united the interests of Europe. The 
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away from earth into the higher world of souls. The chief advaniace of 
such an assembly is the mutual impartation and reception of the nanan 
magnetisms of the assemblage. These in combination form a force et 
than that of an isolated subject—tirst, enabling spirits to commn e Si 
greater power; next developing the latent gifts of mediumship in such 
members of the circle as are thus endowed; and finally promoting that 
harmonious and social spirit of fraternal intercourse, which is one of the 
especial aims of the spirits mission. 

The first conditions to be observed relate to the persons who compose the 
circle. These should be, as far as possible, of opposite temperaments, as 
positive and negative in disposition, whether male or female: also of moral 
characters, pure minds, and not marked by repulsive points of either 
physical or mental condition. The physical temperaments should contrast 
with each other, but no person suffering from decidedly chronic disease, or 
of very debilitated physique, should be present at any circle, wnless it is 
formed expressly for healing purposes. I would recommend the number of 
the circle never to be less than three, or more than twelve. An even 
number is generally better than an odd, and the best number is eight. 
When there are any persons of a mild character, and negative, undecided 
temperaments present, the number should be uneven. 

The use growing out of the association of differing temperaments is to 
‘form a battery on the principle of electricity or galvanism, composed of 
positive and negative elements, the sum of which should be unequal. 
No person of a very strongly positive temperament or disposition should 
be present, as any such magnetic spheres emanating from the circle 
will overpower that of the spirits, who must always be positive to the 
circle in order to produce phenomena. It is not desirable to have more 
than two already well-developed mediums in a circle, mediums always 
absorbing the magnetism of the rest of the party, hence, when there are 
= too many present, the force, being divided, cannot operate successfully 
with any. 

OF TEMPERATURE. 


Never let the apartment be overheated, or even close; as an unusual 
amount of magnetism is liberated at a circle, the room is always warmer 
than ordinary, and should be well ventilated. Avoid strong light, which, by 
producing excessive motion in the atmosphere, disturbs the manifestations. 
A very subdued light is the most favourable for any manifestations of a 
magnetic character, especially for spiritual magnetism. 


OF THE POSITIONS TO BE OBSERVED. 


If the circle is one which meets together periodically, and is com- 
sed of the same persons, let them always occupy the same seats (unless 
anged under spiritual direction), and sit (as the most favourable of all 
positions) round a table, their hands laid on it, with palms downwards. It 
is believed that the wood, when charged, becomes a conductor, without the 
ssity of holding or touching hands. I should always suggest the pro- 
ty of employing a table as a conductor, especially as all tables in house- 
1 use are more or less magnetically charged already. Ii flowers or 
_in the room, see that they are just freshly gathered, otherwise 
; also, avoid sitting in a room with many minerals, metals, or 
se all injuriously affect sensitives of whom mediums are the 


e séance to be opened either with prayer or a song sung 
i subdued, quiet, and harmonising conversation is 
ce; but let the conversation be always directed 
hering, and never sink into discussion or rise 


4 
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to emphasis; let it be gentle, quiet, and spiritual, until phenomena beg: 

tobe manifest. Always have a slate, or pen, pencil, and paper on thetable 
so as not to be obliged to rise to procure them. Especially avoid all alee 
ing or quitting the room, moving about, irrelevant conversation, or disturb, 
ances within or without the circle room after the séance has once com. 
menced. 

The spirits are far more punctual to seasons, faithful to promises ang 
periodical in action, than mortals. Endeavour, then, to fix your circle at g 
convenient hour, when you will be least interrupted; and do not fail in your 
appointments. Do not admit unpunctual, late comers, nor, if possible, 
suffer the air of the room to be disturbed in any way after the sitting com. 
mences. Nothing but necessity, indisposition, or impressions (to be hereafter 
described) should warrant the least disturbance of the sitting, wHICH suovrp 
NEVER exceed two hours, unless an extension of time be solicited of the 


violent tempered. or = 
unprejudiced receptive 
which to sit for 


’ 
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attribute falsehoods to “lying spirits,” or deceiving mediums. Many mis- 
takes occur in the communion of which you cannot always be aware á 
Strive for truth, but rebuke error gently, and do not always attribute it to 
design, but rather to mistake in so difficult and experimental a stage of the 
communion as mortals at present enjoy with spirits. à 
Unless strictly charged by spirits to do otherwise do not continue to hold 
sittings with the same parties for more than a twelvemonth. After that 
time, if not before, fresh elements of magnetism are absolutely essential, 
Some of the original circle should withdraw, and others take their places. 


A MODEL CIRCLE. 


It consists of six friends, half of whom are male, half female, and one 
person (male or female indifferent) who is an already developed medium. 

One of the gentlemen present has some magnetic power, and rather a 
positive will. A second is good, gentle, and kind—stout in person and very 
healthful, but not remarkable for intellect. ‘The third is small, acute, 
observing—enthusiastic and disposed to literature. 

One of the ladies is very quiet, gentle, and passive, of fair complexion, 
and matronly heathful organism. The second, active, shrewd, inquisitive, 
and dark haired. The third a writer or musician, and very sensitive, not 
strong in frame, yet not sickly. These persons are friends, and always in 
harmonious relation with each other. They each love Spiritualism, and 
are candid seekers for truth. They have special opinions, but except the 
two gentlemen, No. 1 and 3, and the lady, No. 3, have no very marked and 
positive characters. 

These last three feel that “they do not know everything,’ and desirous to 

learn, they seek the spirit circle for instruction, the others chiefly from love 
of Spiritualism. They meet once a-week, at eight in the evening—lock 
the door, and neither admit others nor answer knocks. They always retain 
the same places at the same table; close their sittings at ten exactly, and 
commence and open the meeting with a sweet hymn, or spiritual song. 
They converse pleasantly, asking for their spirit friends when they meet— 
never scek for anything special to themselves, except they first state their 
wishes to all the circle, and obtain their consent—lnowing that a strong 
though unexpressed wish or feeling on the part of one member of the circle 
will become a sharp positive angle of magnetism, which will obstruct and 
perhaps neutralize the rest of the phenomena. 
_ They never if possible absent themselves from the circle, regarding it as 
-ahigh and sacred privilege to commune with spirit friends. They never 
oduce strangers at the circle, unless the spirits desire it, or leave is first 
‘ed and obtained of the circle and the spirits. 


D ANOTHER MODEL CIRCLE. 


A family consisting of a father, mother, and four or five children. The 
‘rules are observed as above,—but the impressions of each must be 
uusly watched and followed out, as all children are more or less likely 
ny one of the children or young people express the least dislike 
espect their feelings, as a wise monition from their spirit friends. 

e may be composed of five or seven males, of whom three at 
fair complexion, mild or sensitive dispositions, and young 


seven ladies may also sit successfully for manifestations; 


man, each party observing as much of the above 


INSTRUCTIONS REITERATED. 


É 


18, ill-tempered, dogmatic, or very sickly 
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riendly, and spiritual natures; candid minds, reyo 
s, and pure, healthful. or at least moderately he ie 
j ENOT" SO 


lthy 


f ] z i tar P 
rve the rules laid down concerning ternperatnyy, 
ł ithin or without the ci g temperature, ay 
rbance, within or withont the circle room. sand 


scouragement with one party, under six Experiment 
dences of medium power are exhibited, even ag lee 
f the hands, quivering of the nerves, silent entrancement 
wvements, continue to sit for development for at least twelve 


Study and follow out your impressions, and especially when they urm 
you to withdraw from circles. nae 
x RESPECT THE CIRCLE, and faithfully keep appointments made with spirits 
or each other. 

Never seek the spirit circle in a trivial or deceptive spirit—then and then 
only have you cause to fear it. 

Never permit any one to sit in circles who suffers from it in health o 
mind—especially those who are exercised with violence, or who become 
unmanageable, If such phenomena continue after three trials, assure your. 
self magnetism in the case of such persons is an intoxicating drug, which 
operates perniciously on their constitutions, and it should be carefully 
avoided, 

Every seventh person in the world can be a medium of some kind, snd 
become developed for external and obvious manifestations through the due 
and patito operations of the spirit circle. When once mediums are fully 
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of diseases strictly in accordance with the principles of temperance and the 
laws of health. It 1s a notorious fact, for which all should be grateful to 
the God of truth, that those practitioners of the healing art who do not pre- 


- r tc : i g 4 tt * 
scribe alcohol, or any poisonous drugs whatever, have unequivocally greater 


success in the treatment of disease in all respects, resulting in a lower 
death rate—quicker recovery—imore pleasant medication—and at much less 
expense than those who practice the drng system. Persons of ordinary 
intellect who have adopted this nature's method of recovery have, in 
numerous instances, brought up large families in health and vigour, with- 
out the presence of a doctor of any kind in their houses for years. 

The peculiar mode of treatment which is proposed to be practised in this 
hospital allows nature to do her work of clearing the system of impurities 
by the recuperative process termed disease, aiding her in such ways as are 
in accordance with the laws of physiology and health. ‘The old drag 
system docs the reverse of this by pouring into the patient all kinds of 
hurtful poisons, including alcoholic liquors; thus giving the recuperative 
organs double work to pertorm, in having to contend with disease at the 
game time. ‘This occasions numerous premature deaths, which, if nature 
was left to herself, would be avoided. For these reasons many individuals 
belonging to the upper and middle classes, who can afford the luxury, give 
up the family doctor and his absurd treatment, and resort to a Hygienic 

Establishment, the sea-side, or take a season of travel, and come back 
recruited and refreshed in mind and body, even after having been given up 
by the faculty. There are some dozens of these Hygienic Establishments 
scattered throughout Great Britain and Ireland, and in the season they are 
crowded with grateful patients. Their popularity is continually on the 
increase, and the enlightened public sentiment which they foster, has pro- 

duced the demand made by this prospectus, which asks the question,—why 
should not the poor be supplied with these life-saving influences which are 
at present only within the reach of the wealthy? The poor have to be 
drugged in a more expensive way, entailing on society many ruined consti- 
tutions, bereaved families, and intemperate habits, which have to be atoned 
for out of the parish rates. It is therefore proposed that a Temperance and 

Hygienic Hospital be at once opencd in London, towards which pecuniary 

and other assistance is carnestly solicited. The system of medication 
practised would entirely supersede the use of alcoholic and poisonous drugs 

_ ofall kinds, by the scientific application of air (hot and cold), water (warm 

and cold), proper and nutritious dict, exercise, rest, magnetism, and other 
sanitary and physiological influences, which are the sources of life, both in 
lth and disease. 

iated with the Hospital would be a Home for those who desire 

themselves of the treatment, by paying the usual fee for board 
mannce. 

ge is also proposed for the education of young men and women in 

rand Hygiene, so as to qualify them to practise the healing art 
of the country. The patients would also be students, and hay- 
under treatment, they would be enabled to attend to them- 
ilies on subsequent occasions. By the establishment of this 
soters believe many valuable lives would be saved, much 
prevented, temperance and sanitary reform essentially 
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Burns (of the Progressive Library), 1 Wellington Road, Camberwell ne 
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Mr Fleming, the intelligent proprietor of the Turkish Baths in Halifa 
floods the town with instructive tracts on the bath. Such enlightened 
management would cause these baths to be a success in many places where 
they are otherwise a failure. f 

Mr Marshall, of Barnsley, has opened hot-air baths, which he advertises 
at the following prices:—First class, 6d; second class, 3d; shampooing, 2 
extra, from 5 to 10 in the evening. We wish there were such spirited men 
in every town in Great Britain. 

A paper on “ Health, and Hints on how to preserve it,” was recently 
read by a member of the Derby Phrenological Society, at one of its weekly 
meetings. The paper was printed in the Gazette of January 10, 1868. By 
such means a society may exercise a beneficial educational influence on the 
community. 

An important discussion on the merits of the Turkish Bath has been 
going on in the Cork papers. Dr O'Connor had been kind enough to attack 
the bath, whereupon Dr Barter and Dr Griffith followed suit in well- 
written letters full of sound logic and incontrovertible facts. They cut up 
Dr O'Connor entirely, and the result has been most beneficial to the move- 
ment in Cork. If the opponents of the bath everywhere only had the 
honesty to let their objections appear in public print, they would do the 
health question more good than any other agency whatever, as the more 
intelligent portion of the community would then have empty vessels where- 
upon to beat with the hammer of truth, and thereby call the attention of an 
indifferent public to their best interests. | sete al 

From the Morning Star, Monday, November 1 
volume, by S. R. Wells, of New York, and published 


i 


Mazzini, Tholuck and Archbisk 
Sayers, Mace, and Sullivan, 
as that of St Paul, and others. 


* 


meet with an immense circula! 
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in every cottage library in the kingdom. It is only fair to add that this 
work is not in favour of swallowing large quantities of drugs, or making 
alcoholic drinks the panacea for all our ills, F 

Hrmwaixs, Sourn Wares.—I am glad to tell you that Spiritualism is 
making rapid strides in this small place; it also provesitself to be extremely 
contagious, for it has spread from here to all the neighbouring towns and 
villages—ministers taking part in the circles. There are now at least 40 
circles. It is now too late for the churches to oppose it. Some of the best 
men of our churches are members of and attend circles regularly. 

The Working Men’s Club, Rupert Strect, Haymarket, London, has 
adopted a means for making it successful. Large premises have been 
taken, and intoxicating liquors are to be sold. The inaugural dinner took 
place on January 18. The ales and wines drank on that occasion being 
supplied from the tap and cellars of the Club, Truly there is too much 
success in this direction already, as the flourishing state of gin palaces 
everywhere attests. 

Seconp ANNUAL REPORT or THE GLASGOW ÅSSOCIATION oF SPIRITUALISTS, 
Glasgow: H. Nisbet, 164 Trongate. The terms of commendation which 
we felt it our duty to award to its predecessor are amply merited by the 
Report before us. The list of office-bearers, constitution, and rules are 
again given, and are an excellent guide to such as are about to form such 
an association. Since last report upwards of 30 public meetings have been 
held. In the report of the annual meeting Miss Chapman's “ Inspirational 
Address,” and “Inspirational Song,” are referred to in commendatory 
terms. “The great want of the city is a good professional physical medium.” 
The library is doing a useful work, and the committee have authorised the 
ublication of 20,000 tracts. The income during the year was £27 6s 6d. 
The Report does not extend to the time of Emma Hardinge’s lectures, but 
the lecture by her, which appeared in our last number, is appended to the 
Report, also rules to be observed for the spirit circles, which we gladly 
transfer to our pages. 

= Since his arrival in America, J. H. Powell has published an account of 

the treatment to which his family and other passengers were subjected 

es ihe voyage to New York on board the Cunard steamer Malta. 

- Without endorsing all the minor complaints which Mr Powell brings for- 

ward, he gives abundant evidence of gross cruelty, filthy and indecent 
modation, careless and deficient attention, and shameful waste 
by the company’s servants on board these ships. It is not our 

'epro Mr Powell's experiences, yet we gladly call attention 

which he so graphically points out, and would urge that the 

on board such ships should be scrupulously investigated and 
those of our readers who are in a position to do so 

's pamphlet, and have the subject discussed in the 


non is recorded in the Banner of Light by W. A. 
A solid iron ring, weighing fourteen ounces, and 
its inner circle, has been placed around the 
measures 22 inches in circumference. 
2 for the rope manifestations. A ring 
made, and placed beside the medium 
s, if was found round his neck, much 

since been done many times, often 
n marked, and other rings have been 
enon It is supposed to be 
stitions that has yet been 

. 5 Tery E. OEN, ) metals without 


the blacksmith. Of a 
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similar nature, but even more remarkable, is Mr ‘ 
: en more 1 »1S Mr Home's ph : 
elongation and compression of his body. ah ethane 


THE QUEEN'S SUNDAY. 

A correspondent of Lloyds Weekly Newspaper says :—As an admirer of 
the spirit of the article “ Rich and Poor Sundays,” I cannot but think you 
will be pleased to give, through your wide circulation, increased publicity to 
the following, from the warm-hearted book that our good queen has 
graciously issued to her loyal subjects :— 

Her Majesty writes under date Sunday, Sept. 11, 1842: page 33. —" We 


walked in the garden. . . At twelve o'clock, we had prayers in the 
drawing-room. . . It poured the whole afternoon: after writing, I read to 


Albert the three first cantos of ‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ which delighted 
us both, and then we looked over some curious fine old prints by Ridingex.” 

Under date (page 93) Sunday, Sept. 19, 1847.—“ We set off at four o'clock, 
the yacht rolling considerably. . . At twelve o'clock, Lord Adolphus 
read the short sea service. We then talked over our voyage, and what could 
be done. . . It was at last decided to start again at three, and get this 
evening to the Mull of Galloway . . and this was our last glimpse of 
dear Scotland.” 

Under date (page 269) Sunday, August 12, 1849.—* The weather no better, 
and, as there seemed no hope of its improvement, we decided on starting 
at two o'clock, and proceeding either to Loch Ryan or Lamlash. Lord 
Adolphus read the service at half-past ten . . the preparations on deck 
for the voyage were not encouraging. . . We started at two . . at 
five we entered Loch Ryan, truly thankful to be at the end of our voyage.” 

Under date (page 287) Sunday, a r 1846.—* On waking, the 
morning was so lovely that we could not help regret 
delay our trip a little, by one day at least, 
been on the 25th, is now on the 29th. . | 
fhe ate could not manage to see 

. $ we might s: pe 


